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CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


J, 4 “We want noa taxes on food, lad, nor on clothes nor shoes nor light; NJ 16 
ol . food, lad, } nor tight, Number 
ume XV Tha’s a better plan ner that, Ben, for keeping t home fires bright.” 
(See ForEIGN News) 














HUNDRED YEARS AGO, John 


Howard Payne wrote “Home, <r plaee 
ealled 


Sweet Home”. His song is immortal! 
. .. who does not long to call his own 


some piece of the earth and a shelter 


built upon it? 

There never has been a better time 
to realize your dream. Many sound 
finance plans make it easy for everyone 
to buy or build. Money rates are low. 


There never has been a better time 
to assure that your new home will be 


comfortable and healthy. Heating has 
reached a new high standard in Capitol 


Boilers—the Red Top, the Red Cap, 
and for small homes, the Red Head. 


Far more than a promise of ade- 
quate and thrifty warmth lies beneath 


> ° ° The kitchen in th 
the glistening red and blue of their home of John Howard Payne 





The Capitol 
Red Head 

To small homes this 
handsome _ heat- 
maker, with rock wool 
insulation, brings the 
advantages of radia- 
tor heat for little if 
any more than thecost 
of your second choice 
in heating equipment. 


















The Capitol Red Top 





handsome, rock-wool insulated 


jackets. These fine heat makers are 
sold with an iron-bound guarantee of 
results, whether coal, coke, oil, or gas 
is used for fuel. 

In buying or renting, Capitol Guar. 
anteed Heating is your assurance ofa 
home built to serve and satisfy. When 


building, your architect and respon- 
sible heating contractors can prove 


that there is no wiser choice. Write 
now for the illustrated booklet on 
heating, A Modern House Warming. 
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UNITED STATES FRADIATOR (GRPORATION 


DetrroitT, MICHIGAN 
8 Factories and 35 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 
For 40 years builders of dependable heating equipment 





THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corpora. 
tion, builds welded steel heating boilers for build. 
ings of all sizes from bungalows to skyscrapers, 


The Capitol 
Red Cap 
Embodies every im- 
provement known in 
round boilers. A thick 
blanket of rock wool, 
the finest insulation 
obtainable, suggests 
its quality in every 
particular. For medi- 
um sized residences. 





This is, we believe, the finest square boiler yet achieved. Rock 
wool insulation. Staunch jacket in baked enamel. Vitreous 


G 
Capit 


enamel doors. 


at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


© 1930, U.S. R. Corp 
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GAUGES FOR MEASURING LIQUIDS 


INSURES 
ABSOLUTE 


ACCURACY 


STOPS 
NEEDLESS 
LOSSES 


TIME 


LIAUIDOMETER 


Liquidometer is the perfected tank content 
gauge. It is fast replacing inaccurate loss- 
producing methods of measuring stored 


liquids. Install a Liquidometer on a tank 
and you have at your command a liquid- 
accounting device which will save many 


times its cost over and over. Deliveries can 


be checked easily and closely. Inventories 
can be taken quickly and accurately with a 
glance at the dial. Leaks quickly come to 
light. The accounting department gets facts, 
not guesses. No one has to climb up and 
poke sticks into tanks—sticks which may 


be worn or warped and even at best are 
crude and makeshift instruments. Tanks 


can be quickly and permanently sealed. 


Liquidometers are used by some of the most 
prominent, nationally-famous manufactur- 
ers. They gauge the tanks of the newest Navy 
submarines. They enable thousands of the 
most modern gasoline filling stations to give 
you accurate measure. They measure stored 


liquids which range all the way from acetone 


to printers’ ink. 


Liquidometers are available in two princi- 
pal types—direct reading, with the gauges 


directly on the tank — or distant reading, 


with the gauges all in some central control 


room remote from the tanks measured. 


If you store or handle liquids of any kind, 


pass this advertisement to your secretary and 


tell her to get the facts. The Liquidometer 
Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The president and sales manager agree this time 


“This is a dandy letter to our trade. I hope it looks this 


good when it goes out.”" 


“Jt will. We are using Hammermill Bond for the job,” 





BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
_ Ut is our word of honor to the public 


Li 


No question about it, Hammermill Bond has the appear- 


FOR EXECUTIVES: 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


j rri Gentlemen: Please send me the Working Kit of 

mcssage it ca cs. Hammermill Bond that is filled with specimen let- 
terheads, samples of the paper in its thirteen colors 

and white, information and diagrams to help design 


ance, the feel, the quality, that give importance to the 


forms, letterheads, envelopes to match. (Free to 


Add the fact that Hammermill Bond is always uniform, business executives anywhere in the United States. 
Outside of U.S. A. 50¢.) 


strong, enduring—and priced moderately—and you have 


the chief reasons why it is the accepted standard with all Position 
Attach This Coupon to Your Business Letterhead 





those who know bond paper values. 
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LUCK IN BUSINESS 
Of course there is something of luck in every success. 
But certain it is that luck comes most to him who has 
the necessary ability and equipment to profit by it. In 
today’s strenuous competition the Mimeograph is a 
factor of good luck. Sales letters, bulletins, charts, 
questionnaires, direct mail circulars, house organs, price 
quotations, stock lists, reports, etc., it produces in limitless 
quantities, with unmatched dispatch—written or typewritten, 
and illustrated as desired. But not merely speed and accur- 
acy are the Mimeograph’s forte. Real economy is its big 
virtue. And its famed stencil sheets—Mimeotype, and the new 
Cellotype—give mimeographing today at less cost than ever be- 
fore. Reach out for better luck—save time, make money with 


this great business getter and organization welder. For particulars 


write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branches in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


erhead 





Start your day right! Finish 
your shave with 


AQUA VELVA 


First, a tingle 
ing. A happy ending to the shave, 
where shaving happiness belongs. 


stimulating, liven- 





Then, all day face protection. Tiny 
nicks and cuts well cared for. The 
skin’s natural moisture conserved— 
essential to good complexions. 
Aqua Velva 
start, and all day face comfort. 
Blended by the makers of Williams 


Shaving Soaps—Standard for 90 years. 


for a pleasant day’s 


5-oz. bott'e 50 cents at all dealers, 

Or a Free Trial Size by addressing: 

Dept. T20, The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn.— Montreal, Can. 








Just notice the tine skins of men who use 


Williams 


Aqua Velva for after shaving, 


A+B Theorem 
Sirs: 

Your recent references to A. R. Orage have 
greatly interested admirers of his trenchant criti- 
cal pen in his old New Age days. One of the 
high spots of his editorship of that weekly was 
the sponsoring of the Douglas “Social Credit 
Movement” and the forcing into spectacular 
journalistic combat of the famous economic “A 
plus B”’ Theorem. This latter declares that the 
total purchasing power of the community only 
secured by way of wages, salaries and dividends, 
is, under the present cost-accounting system, 
insufficient to buy back the total products of 
industry. 

The Douglas analysis was confirmed by the 
studies of Foster & Catchings recently used by 
President Hoover as a basis of his attack on your 
unemployment problem. 

In Great Britain the movement is gaining much 
headway, despite the boycotting influence of the 
powerful financial interests. It gains impetus 
through the timely advocacy in the British House 
of Commons by the Rt. Hon. John Wheatley of 
proposals for arriving “Through Consumption to 
Prosperity.” 

The pregnant appeal of the movement is due 
to its recognition that the economic difficulty 
is a mathematical, not a moral difficulty, and 
that many of the popular panaceas advanced, 
like Socialism and Communism, are as futile as 
the efforts of a society for the prevention of 
spots in smallpox which refused to take any 
cognizance of the smallpox germ. 

Major Douglas presented a paper at the recent 
World Engineering Congress at Tokyo in which 
he expounded the fallacy of Socialists and Com- 
munists that the rich are rich because the poor 
are poor. 

W. DIaAmMonpD 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


fam lm 
laste Test 
Sirs: 

Convinced that much musical hypocrisy exists 
among our symphonic and concert audiences who, 
impressed by the eminence of the artists, claim 
to appreciate what they neither enjoy nor under- 
stand, I propose a test. Let Artist Kreisler seat 
himself, shabbily disguised, on a camp stool at 
a busy sidewalk corner. A “Blind” sign above 
his dark glasses, let him draw his magic bow, 
and play, as only he can play it, the Caprice 
Viennois. How many, think you, of his applaud- 
ing audience, as they hurried by, would pause 
longer than to jangle a few pennies into the tin 
cup strapped to the Kreisler knee? : 

LyMAN RicHarps, M.D. 
Double Subscriber (Time and Fortune) 
Boston, Mass. 


What says Fiddler Kreisler, or any other 
artist of rank?—Ep., 


Grallators 
Sirs: 

Having been a devoted Time reader for five 
years, especially of your “Miscellany” column, 
I thought you might be interested in a contribu- 
tion which I personally consider more interesting 
and amusing than the fact that so-and-so in such- 
and-such a filace became abusive because his 
wife wore shoes to bed or that Phil Weidman 
rides a bicycle around the corridors of a large 
courthouse. I sent in a photograph of a three- 
year-old boy who mastered the difficulty of 
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walking a pair of three-foot stilts during the 


* unusually short period of one hour in practice, 


Some boys of twelve or thirteen years spend three 
and four hours at it and still do not learn, 
Others, some older, some younger, lack the nerve 
and never learn. Nearly every one has walked 
stilts at some time or other during his or her 
childhood, but few really master the kind that 
are bound to the legs below the knee. If you 
think it’s easy, try it some time. Since sub- 
mitting the photograph, this lad has risen in 
the world of stilt artists, and now walks with 
ease and abandon a pair whose foot rests are a 
foot higher than his own head. Barely will any- 
one venture that high proportionately to his own 











ook: i 
“Happy Jack” HILv 
His feet are higher than his head. 


height. Here is another photo of this youngster 
at work. I am submitting it with the hope that 
competition may develop from some quarter. 
Fred Wilson, veteran grallator of the U. S., and 
self-styled champion stilt walker of the world, 
walks a pair very little, if any, higher than 
these. I contend that this juvenile amateur has 
him beat. Let him look to his laurels in a few 
years; for “Happy Jack” Hill, already a “human 
fly’ of no mean ability, will soon pass him up 
even during these very tender years of child- 
hood. er a 
Kennetu F. HI 
Grallator 
(A High Stilt Artist) 
Brockton, Mass. 


Bec 
Covers, Con’t. 
Sirs: 

.. . At least one Trme reader had long won- 
dered what the scar-faced one looked like, wel- 
comed Trme’s pictorial satisfaction of this curi- 
osity, was surprised at the welter of epistolary 
abuse . marveled at discovering such a high 
content of ostrich-complex among Time readers 
considered Time should have at least one message 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 3 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mor., Tre, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 


bill ($5.00). 
Name. 





ADDRESS 
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TIME 


Expense? No! 


They’re an Investment ...earning Profits hourly” 


Pee Pritt gy 


“Our reduction in clerical expense alone has 
paid for this equipment many times over. And 
that is the least important accomplishment. 
They’ve been building profits for us, right from 
the very beginning. I want to tell you that these 
Acme Visible Records are one of the very best 
investments we ever made!” 


x * * * 


In past years, when customers 


bought twice annually, the rec- 
ord keeping methods employed 
then met requirements. Today 
the manufacturer has adjusted 
himself to hand-to-mouth buying 


and has tuned up his organization 
to handle that kind of business prof- 
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itably with an ever increasing volume through 
applying Acme Visible Equipment. 

It has resulted in lowered inventory—in pur- 
chasing to better advantage—in reducing credit 
losses—in doing away with costly mistakes in 
filling orders, routing and shipping. 

, Hand-to-mouth buying is a present day 
practice. Acme Visible Records con- 
stitute the method employed by 

industry to effectively handle 
varying conditions. 

You are invited to request a 
copy of our book, ‘‘Profitable 
Business Control,” which illus- 

trates how non-productive records 
are easily and quickly transformed 

into Profit Builders. 
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Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


-— Oo FP iT BUI “CDOS RS MODERN BUSINES 


1---------------------- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ---------------------- 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 5 South Michigan Ave., Chicago T-4 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” 0 Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name 


Firm Name_ ce 




















City State 








TIME 


BIAY RY 


REDUCED 


EAD what one big Ironing 
Machine manufacturer says 
about pressed steel. 


“Well satisfied . . . lightness, 
a decided advantage . . . has 
everything desired in strength 
and durability ... greatly facili- 
tates our assembly work... 
enabled us to reduce produc- 
tion costs ... gives us a superior 
type of machine.’ 

Many manufacturers 
different industries . 
have found equally 
startling advantages in 
the use of Pressed Steel. 


Eighteen examples will be 
found in the book, “‘Ad- 
ventures in Redesign,” 
showing how .. . weight 
has been reduced... 


ADVENTURES 


breakage eliminated... strength 
increased ... assembling simpli- 


fied... eye value added... 
and new markets opened up 


with Pressed Steel. 


You can easily take advan- 
tage of YPS Cost Cutting Service 
. . without cost, without obli- 
gation. Send for this ‘Book of 


FACTS” today. Pin the coupon 
below to your business letter- 
head. 


% 


IN- REDESIGN ““PRESS IT FROM 


STEEL INSTEAD” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
605 University Road, Warren, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your FREE Book, ‘Adventures in Redesign.” 


Name 


Title 
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of congratulation on a timely, courageous, Tryp. 
worthy job of reporting, wrote this, his first 
letter to any paper, signed himself, 

D. F. Soutucate 

Geneva, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

The most surprising things in Tre, April , 
are the expressions of horror because Alphonse 
Capone’s picture appeared on TiMe’s cover oj 
March 24. 

We were not aware that these pictures were 
supposed to represent paragons of virtue in the 
Hall of Fame. If that were so Time would soon 
defeat its own ends, that of being interesting and 
of giving its subscribers news, or do these people 
who protest so vehemently consider only good 
things news? ... 

I think True is to be commended for its firm 
stand in printing news, whether that news con- 
cerns a public idol or a gangster. 

ELIZABETH M. Burns 

Evansville, Ind. 

Sirs: 

. Evidently Messrs. Leonard, Geiger, Mark- 
ham, Keebler, Hopkins, Chamberlain, and Smith 
feel that they no longer like or respect you 
because you published the picture of Al Capone 
on the cover of March 24’s Time. I should 
think that you would be ashamed of yourselves 
for infringing upon the super-mundane attitude 
that these individuals obviously are possessed 
heer 

B. WINSTON Barrett 

Bucknell University 

Lewisburg, Pa. 

Sirs: 

_Just read the howl that the Capone Art 
kicked up. As compensation may I say, that 
we have filed the cover in our ‘morgue.’ It is 
easily the best photo of Capone that has ever 
come into our reference department. 

H. C. Levin 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Sirs: 

See p. 8, issue April 7 last paragraph your 
comment re: “Capone’’—which I quote. 

“Time will continue to publish whatever seems 
to it nationally newsworthy and significant.” 

When you cease to do this, / shall not read 
your wonderful magazine. Thanks for Capone's 


picture. .. . 
E. H. Morrice 

New Orleans, La. 

Sirs: 

. In the first place: a spade is a spade 
In other words: no honor to Capone but truth 
to the public! I was indeed shocked to see the 
little boy’s picture on your cover—not because it 
was a crime but because few people have the 
nerve! 

Don’t worry—we real Americans are with you! 
What’s more, for each of the “discontinuances” 
published in Time of April 7, I will solicit—and 
get—twelve new subscriptions for you. And fot 
God’s sake and the sake of the U. S.—keep up 


the work! 
W. Maro WesTON Jr. 

Boston, Mass. 

Sirs: 

. . . The extreme narrowness of some other- 
wise normal minds is both amazing and amusing. 
But I will wager that these same injured martyrs 
nearly burned the pages getting to the article 
to read it. Reminds one of the Senate book 
censoring comedy-farce. 

Compare most of those letters that appear, to 
the really intelligent one of Peter S. Ellis. How- 
ever, I can add but little to your courageous 
comment below the letters. It is short, sweet, 
correct. My vote of thanks here for one maga- 
zine not afflicted with a Reform-Complex not 
the ostrich tactics of some individuals. .. . 

. Credit Trae with its dominant and 
avowed purpose—NEWS, good or bad. 
F. H. ArtsMAN 

Chicago, III. 

° ° ° 
Sirs: 

Like the reputable deacons of many churches 
in these United States, prudish, attempting no! 
to teach the seventh commandment lest the word 
adultery contaminate our youth, so Tre readers 
fear the bullish features of No. 1 Thug. 

May I stand with Ellis, and others, who are 
willing to set the candle in a candlestick rather 
than hide it under a bushel. 

My subscription runs until December 1931, 
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EGINNING immediately, the famous 

Course and Service of the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute is being replaced by 
an entirely new Course and Service. 

The reason is obvious. The organiza- 
tion of business, the tempo of business, 
are both in process of rapid change. In a 
brief period of thirty days between Octo- 
ber 15th and November 15th, 1929, 
thousands of men who supposed that 
they*were secure for life found themselves 
suddenly ruined. Thousands had their 
confidence so shaken that they are dazed 


and wondering. They have no plan. 

“What will happen to business in the 
next few years?” they are asking. “‘ What 
program should we lay out for ourselves?” 

Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 
mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The result is the new Course and Ser- 
vice. It is to be new from start to finish— 


nnn 





so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 


What about your next 5 years? 


Revolutionary changes are in prospect 
for the next few years. 

Little business units are being merged 
into big units. Industries are reaching 
out into foreign markets. Production 
methods are being revolutionized. Secu- 
rity prices are subject to a whole new set of 
conditions. The strategy of the past is 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 

What are you doing to fit yourself to 
meet the new conditions? 

In the next five years, business will offer 
more opportunity and more danger than 


any similar period for a long time. 


This book will interest only mature-minded men seriously inter- 
ested in business education. If you are one of the merely curious— 


PLEASE DO NOT WRITE 


LIVE AVAL 


Send for the complete 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


of this New Training 


for men who want to become independent 
in the next five years 


PIAA RAAT A 
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More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong de- 


cision will be far more costly. 


Send for the facts 


What the new Course and Service can 
mean to your business progress is ex- 
plained in a newly published booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.” It 
gives facts about this new training which 
we have not space for here. It should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five 
years. 

The first edition of 10,000 copies was 
exhausted in 24 days. We have just 
printed a limited second edition, and will 
welcome the opportunity of sending you 
a copy, free. 

To help us prevent this book from 
falling into the hands of men for whom 
it has no message, we ask you merely to 
fill in the spaces in the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 256 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada address Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg., Toronto.) 


Send me, without obligation, the new booklet, 
“What an Executive Should Know.’ 
Name. ae Coens a 


Business 

Address_— 

Business 

CC 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





in the 


Northwest 












Do you know the thrill of luncheon on some high mountain- 
side, with miles and miles of pine forest spread out at your 
feet, and the keen breeze of six thousand feet ruffling your hair? 


Come and hike with us. . . up a winding trail through the 
clouds, to a meadow gay with wildflowers, where the air is 
always bracing and the sunshine always bright! 


The Northwest Adventureland calls . . . Glacier Park (on the 
main line of the Great Northern), Puget Sound, with Mounts 
Baker and Rainier; the Columbia River country, with Mount 
Hood brooding over the fat valleys; Alaska and the lure of '98... 
Come and hike with us this summer. . . hike, or fish, or play 
golf... Superb hotel accommodations everywhere on this the 
finest of vacations. All information, including pictures and de- 


scriptions of the Great Northern's crack trains, the new Empire 
Builder and the luxurious Oriental Limited, from your local agent, 


or direct from Great Northern Travel Headquarters at St. Paul. 


The New 


EAPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 














ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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and if Trme continues to portray truth with its 
present small percentage of human errors it will 
continue to run while there is a five-spot to 
buy it. 
Congratulations on a Time-worthy report of 
“thugishness!” 
Rev. WALTER F, Frey 


Jamaica, L. I. 








Arizona Copper 

RE MAP UTAH TIME APRIL SEVENTH 
STATEMENTS INACCURATE STOP UTAH 
GREAT BUT ARIZONA LAST YEAR PRO. 
DUCED NINETY TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
MORE COPPER THAN UTAH FORTY 
EIGHT PER CENT ALL COPPER FAR WEST 
SIXTY ONE MILLION DOLLARS MORE 
TOTAL COPPER GOLD SILVER LEAD ZINC 
THAN UTAH STOP YOUR MISINFORMA. 
TION HURTS FINANCING. 

R. H. WALKER 


Phoenix, Ariz. 





~~ 
Laughter Bros. 
Sirs: 

Among other interesting items in your column 
of the March ro issue of Time, there appeared 
the following: 

Doom. 

In New Carlisle, Ohio, citizens continued to 
be appalled by a_ hearse lettered DOOM 
BROTHERS UNDERTAKERS. 

It occurs to this writer that you might render 
unique service if you could prevail upon these 
brothe ‘rs from Ohio to form a partnership with 
THE LAUGHTER UNDERTAKING 
COMPANY 
of Abilene, Texas. 
Everything is joyous in Texas. 
CHARLES LEDWIDGE 
The Village Postmaster 


Beaumont, ‘lex. 

>o— 
Medals, Cheese, Sprouts 
Sirs: 

Is Subscriber Sutton correct in his assumption 
(Time, Letters, March 10) that pinning foreign 
decorations on the breasts of our citizens is 
undermining the patriotism of the nation? 

If this is true, shouldn’t there be an embargo 
upon such things as Swiss cheese, Brussels 
sprouts, French peas, Turkish cigarets and Old 
Dutch Cleanser? Surely these are more danger- 
ous and insidious than mere crosses and ribbons. 
If i wear the order of the Golden Fleece, it never 
comes in actual contact with my body, being 
separated thereby by my Scotch Tweed Weskit 
and one, perhaps, neutralizes the evil of the 
other. 

However I do not think we need be unduly 
alarmed. Many of the boys who wear French 
Crosses still refer to our late, great allies as 
the Damned Frogs, and I have eaten much chop 
suey and caviar and felt no inclination either 
to open a hand laundry or join the Third Inter- 
national. ... 
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Mr. Holmes is one of an experienced staff 
of illuminating engineers maintained by 
the National Lamp Works to help you 


oblain the maximum from your lighting. 


HEN Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, nationally 
known manufacturers of fine electrical measuring 


instruments, Hump & Homo Heat-treating Furnaces, 
and many precision products, recently spent approxi- 
mately $750,000 on plant improvement and expansion, 
one of the primary factors in their program was—better 


lighting. 





For Better Products 


More Efficiently Produced 


You Need Better Lighting 


Working with P. R. Holmes, lighting expert with the 
Continental Division of National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company at Philadelphia, engineers of this com- 
pany set up lighting standards for manufacturing space 
which practically doubled average factory illumination. 


Leeds & Northrup’s special manufacturing and testing 
sections are lighted to 35 foot-candles; drafting rooms to 30 


foot-candles; offices to 20-25 foot-candles, while the entire 
factory is provided with 25 foot-candles. This compares 
with 10 to 12 foot-candles in most manufacturing plants. 

Is your concern following Leeds & Northrup, Hupmo- 
bile, Cannon Mills, Inc., Loose-Wiles and hundreds of 
other nationally known progressive concerns into the in- 
creased productivity,, better workmanship and greater 
safety that better lighting provides? Or don’t you know? 

If you don’t, there is an easy way to find out. Write to 
The National Lamp Works of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland. Experts of Mr. Holmes’ experience 
are stationed all over the country, who will submit recom- 


mendations based on a personal survey of your plant with- 


out cost or obligation. National Lamp Works of General 


Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL 


MAZDA 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 
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MILLIONS OF 





N automobile has an active life of be- 
tween six and seven years, which 


means that between one-sixth and one- 
seventh of the nation’s cars must be 
replaced every year. 

An annual replacement business alone of 
more than three million cars! 

Every year the population of the United 
States is more than a million greater than it 
was the year before, thus bringing many 
brand-new buyers into the market for 
automobiles. 

National income too has been growing, 
more than two billion dollars a year. 
Paralleling this has been a steady 
increase in the number of families 
owning two or more cars—esti- 
mated today at three million. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


"4A CAR FOR EVERY 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
VIKING BUICK LaSALLE 


Generar Morors Trucks 


MILES 


GM 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC + ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Yetrow Coaches anp YEtLow Cass 
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TO BE 


Abroad the demand for passenger 
cars and trucks is growing steadily. To- 
day overseas sales are greater than the 
total domestic sales of only a few years 
ago. 

These three factors—replacements, 


growth of population and income, and ex- 


port demand—assure the permanence of 


the automobile industry and its steady 
contribution to prosperity. 


. 


General Motors, by building “a car for 


> 


every purse and purpose” and by estab- 
lishing itself in more than 100 countries, 
has had the privilege of contribut- 
ing to the progress of the indus- 
try. It is in a position to share 
proportionately in the years that 


lie ahead. 


PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


MARQUETTE 


Detco-LiGHT ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANTS AND WATER SYSTEMS 


Generar Morors Rapto 





GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 


REPLACED 


OAKLAND 


FriGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Saved: One Billion 


“Greatly pleased,” full of approval, ad- 
miration and congratulations was Presi- 
dent Hoover last week. The London Con- 
ference had resulted in a_ three-power 
naval limitation agreement between Brit- 
ain, Japan and the U. S. (see p. 19). 
Many a U. S. citizen who had got the 
idea that the Administration expected a 
five-power treaty from the five-power 
parley was surprised to learn from the 
President’s statement of results that he 
had all along held a five-power agreement 
“extremely improbable.” Declared Presi- 
dent Hoover of these results: “It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the precise reductions in 








International 
THEODORE HOOVER 
. in the Lincoln bedroom. 


war craft tonnage which have been 
brought about. ... The saving on the 
present basis [is] $1,000,000,000 in the 
next six years. ... 

“The whole agreement is a great step 
in world peace and an assurance of Ameri- 
can parity in naval strength.” 

@ World peace was again President Hoo- 
ver’s text in a speech to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, in which he 
again urged U. S. entry into the World 
Court under the Root formula. As if to 
offset the victory of Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick in Illinois earlier in the week 
as a World Court opponent (see p. 15), 
President Hoover declared: “I have no 
doubt that the U. S. will become a mem- 
ber of the Court. . . . It is easy to preach 
-.+ peace. It is easier still to engage in 
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invective or vindictive phrase or slogan 
which stir national selfishness and self- 
righteousness.” 

@ For the first time since he entered the 
White House, President Hoover last week 
was host to his brother, Theodore Jesse 
(“Ted”) Hoover, and wife. Brother Ted, 
three years the President’s senior, is Dean 
of the School of Engineering at Stanford 
University. There were other than fra- 
ternal reasons for his being in Washing- 
ton. He wanted to attend the soth anni- 
versary meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers (see below). 
His wife accompanied him to attend the 
congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (see above), at which she 
was an active candidate for vice president 
general. 

Brother Ted & Mrs. Ted were quar- 
tered in the Lincoln bedroom on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House. Tight- 
lipped and camera-shy, he combats all 
publicity linking him with his brother. 
He even refused to be photographed with 
the President. His contention is that he 
is a “private citizen” deserving no public 
attention. Smaller than Brother Herbert, 
Brother Ted is short and stocky, with fea- 
tures and expressions about the eyes and 
mouth that resemble the President’s. He, 
too, made money as a mining engineer, 
retired to Palo Alto to teach. Bronchitis 
kept him from the inaugural. 

@ President & Mrs. Hoover last week 
became grandparents for the third time 
(see p. 58). 

@ The first Herbert Hoover Gold Medal 
for “civic and humanitarian work” was 
last week presented to President Herbert 
Hoover, engineer, by the American So- 
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ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Said 
President Hoover addressing his profes- 
sional colleagues: “In solving problems 
of government we have need for a large 
leavening of the engineering knowledge 
and engineering attitude of mind... . 
They are unsolvable without the funda- 
mental engineers’ approach to truth.” 


@ To the White House last week went 
Vice President Curtis and several Repub- 
lican Senators to warn President Hoover 
of the bitter contest brewing in the Senate 
over his nomination of Judge John John- 
ston Parker to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Undaunted, the President emphasized his 
sturdy support of Judge Parker by issuing 
from the White House a lengthy memo- 
randum prepared by Attorney General 











THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
. on the White House shelf. 


Mitchell defending Nominee Parker, ex- 
plaining the legal necessities of disputed 
Parker decisions, calling objections ‘“ex- 
traneous.” 
@ The American Booksellers Association 
last week made public the titles of 491 
books it will later present to the White 
House as a 500-volume library (TIME, 
April 7). There are to be 162 works of 
fiction, 20 detective stories, 29 juveniles, 
in addition to the usual Biography, Drama, 
Travel, Poetry and History sections. The 
list ranges from Benvenuto Cellini’s Auto- 
biography to the Autobiography of Calvin 
Coolidge, from Ernest Hemingway’s A 
Farewell to Arms (banned in Boston) to 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland. 
The U. S. author with the largest num- 
ber of titles on the list is a onetime White 
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House occupant, Theodore Roosevelt. His 
four volumes: Autobiography, Winning of 
the West, Through the Brazilian Wilder- 
ness, Letters to his Children. Robert 
Louis Stevenson also is four times in- 
cluded. Mark Twain and Francis Park- 
man will have three volumes each on the 
White House shelves. 

o——_ 


Curtis v. Brown? 


A regular attendant at Cabinet meetings, 
by the courtesy of President Hoover, is 
Vice President Charles Curtis. At last 
week’s gathering he might well have eyed 
Postmaster General Walter Folger Brown 
with speculation if not suspicion. Was 
“General” Brown trying to get the Vice- 
Presidency away from him in 1932? Mr. 
Curtis wondered. Were “General” Brown’s 
friends already working to this end? Mr. 
Curtis had heard as much. Did President 
Hoover, as a candidate for renomination, 
favor such a shift of running mates? Mr. 
Curtis wished he knew. 

What gave rise to these thoughts by 
Vice President Curtis was evidence dug 
up by the special Senate committee, headed 
by Iowa’s Senator Brookhart investigating 
Southern patronage, to the effect that 
postal workers were going about secretly 
booming their chief for the next vice- 
presidential nomination. They emphasized 
the great friendship between President 
Hoover and “General” Brown, pointed out 
that Mr. Curtis would be 72 in 1932, re- 
called his pre-convention hostility to Her- 
bert Hoover in 1928. What gave these 
stories a substance of reality was the fact 
that “General” Brown has been deputized 
by President Hoover to handle most of the 
Southern patronage, to set up clean new 
State organizations of the G. O. P. 

Senator Brookhart soon told the stories 
to Vice President Curtis whose great good 
friend he is. He wanted to take the floor 
to denounce “General” Brown for carry- 
ing on a subterranean vice-presidential 
campaign. But Mr. Curtis dissuaded him. 
The Vice President let it be known through 
his friends that he would not lift a finger 
for renomination. “General” Brown’s 
friends pooh-poohed the Brookhart yarns, 
insisted Mr. Brown would not take the 
Vice-Presidency nomination if it were of- 
fered him. 

Showing that he was still an active and 
useful part of the administration, quieting 
rumors of fresh hostility between himself 
and President Hoover, Vice President Cur- 
tis carried important news last week from 
the Capitol to the White House. Against 
President Hoover’s appointment of U. S. 
Circuit Judge John Johnston Parker of 
North Carolina to the Supreme Court was 
rising a tide of Senate opposition. It came 
from two quarters: 1) Union Labor, be- 
cause in the Red Jacket coal case Judge 
Parker had sustained an injunction pro- 
tecting a “yellow-dog” contract from the 
United Mine Workers of America;* 2) 
Negroes, because Judge Parker, in a 1920 
campaign, was supposed to have said that 
the G. O. P. did not want the black race 
in politics. 





*A “yvellow-dog” contract, in Labor’s parlance, 
is one under which men are employed on con- 
dition they will join no union. 


THE CABINET 
P. O. Racket? 


Suspicious Senators last week thought 
they had caught the Post Office Depart- 
ment aiding and abetting a new form of 
racket in post office leases throughout the 
land. On the Senate floor the Department 
was flayed for renting, often without com- 
petitive bids, not less than 27 offices, in- 
cluding those in St. Paul, Dallas, Grand 
Rapids, and Columbus, Ohio, from a Chi- 
cago syndicate known as Jacob Kulp & Co. 
It was charged that the Kulp concern did 
what amounted to a brokerage business in 
postal leases, had issued some $150,000,000 
in bonds on the strength of these leases, 
which was vastly in excess of the true 
value of the properties rented. 

Under specific attack in the Senate was 
the Post Office Department’s 20-year lease 
on the St. Paul post office opposite Union 
Station. U. S. rent: $120,000 per year. 
Property values appraised by the U. S. 
court: $317,000. Bonds sold by Kulp on 
the property: $1,150,000. In March 1928, 
the Federal Grand Jury at St. Paul ex- 
pressed its opinion that the lease was 
“tainted with fraud and corruption.” Rent 
payments thereupon ceased, pending action 
by the Department of Justice. Nothing 
has happened in two years. 

Originating in the House with St. Paul’s 
Representative Melvin Joseph Maas, the 
attack on the Post Office Department’s 
leasing system was carried forward in the 
Senate by North Dakota’s Senator Nye 
and Wisconsin’s Senator Blaine. Exclaimed 
Senator Nye: “The story at St. Paul smells 
to high Heaven. ... It is a story that 
possibly rivals the Teapot Dome and other 
naval oil reserve leases.” 

Because the St. Paul lease was arranged 
under Democratic Postmaster General 
Albert Sidney Burleson, Republican Sena- 
tors tried to blame him for any wrong- 
doing. But it was Republican Postmaster 
General Will Hays who signed the first 
lease in 1922, Republican Postmaster Gen- 
eral Harry Stewart New who renewed it 
in 1925. Postmaster General Walter Fol- 
ger Brown was accused of being very slack 
and indifferent to extirpating the alleged 
fraud. 

To this “General” Brown replied, 
through Senator Fess on the Senate floor, 
that he had not seen the files on the case 
because the Department of Justice held 
them in connection with the Kulp com- 
pany’s suit to obtain unpaid rent. The De- 
partment of Justice, stirred by Senate 
criticism, issued a statement defending its 
handling of the St. Paul case. 


Senator Blaine offered a resolution to 
investigate 1,200 post office leases in which 
he suspected the U. S. was paying ‘“‘ex- 
cessive rentals.”’ Colorado’s Senator 
Phipps, Old Guard chairman of the Senate 
Post Office Committee, succeeded in tem- 
porarily blocking the Blaine resolution, but 
he was unable to prevent the Senate, by a 
vote of 35-to-25, from knocking out from 
the Post Office Appropriation Bill an item 
of $120,000 for the St. Paul rent, put into 
the measure at the request of “General” 
Brown. 





THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S, 
last week: 
@ Passed a Bill authorizing expenditure 
of $10,000,000 on U. S. Navy yards, Navy 
stations. 
@ Passed a Bill authorizing reimburse- 
ment of $764,143.75 spent by New York 
City on troops sent to defend Washington 
in the Civil War. 
@ Passed the ($1,150,108,528) Treasury 
and Post Office Appropriation Bill, 
amended to prevent payment of rent on 
the St. Paul, Minn., post office (see col. 2). 
@ Adopted a resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate senatorial cam- 
paign expenditures. 
@ Passed a $556,522,066 Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill. 


o—— 
Y 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
q@ Passed a Bill to create a Bureau of 
Narcotics in the Treasury Department. 
q@ Adopted the Judiciary Committee’s re- 
port condemning the official conduct of 
Federal Judge Grover M. Moskowitz of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (see p. 14). 





— 


A Borah Abroad 

Last week the name of Senator William 
Edgar Borah of Idaho loomed in the news 
of the land. In Martinsburg, W. Va., he 
made a ringing speech for the Tariff Bill’s 
Export Debenture Plan which President 
Hoover strenuously opposes. Back in 
Washington he was primed to lead off the 
Senate attack upon Judge John Johnston 
Parker, President Hoover’s appointee to 
the Supreme Court. To Chicago he sent 
a message to Senate Nominee Ruth Hanna 
McCormick welcoming her as an ally 
against President Hoover’s World Court 
Plan. He voted against confirming Presi- 
dent Hoover’s nominee for District of 
Columbia Commissioner. He started to 
stir up a Senate vote on Philippine inde- 
pendence which President Hoover does not 
want. He glared a silent threat at the Lon- 
don Naval Agreement which President 
Hoover had acclaimed as a peace victory. 

But all of this news about Senator Borah 
would have dwindled into nothing if he 
had gone to New York, boarded a steamer, 
sailed for Europe. As Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Sen- 
ator Borah is a sort of No. 2 Secretary of 
State. He is as little traveled as President 
Hoover is widely traveled. He has never 
been to Europe or Asia or Africa or South 
America or Australia. He is an isolationist 
in practice as well as in principle. His 
critics contend that his very refusal to go 
abroad reveals a closed, darkened mind 
on world affairs. 

But last week occurred what might pos- 
sibly be the next thing to a trip for the 
Senator when his wife, Mamie McConnell 
Borah, sailed out of New York aboard the 
S. S. Mauretania for her first trip to 
Europe. A mix-up about her passport 
caused a flurry at the pier until the French 
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Consul General discovered that her hus- 
band was none other than the great Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Borah friends in Washington speculated on 
what influence, if any, Mrs. Borah’s ex- 
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Mrs. WILLIAM EpcGAR BorRAH 
She is looking for onion soup. 


cursion might have on the foreign policy 
of the U. S. Would she return with such 
eye-opening statements of things heard 
and seen in Europe as to provoke her hus- 
band to make the trip himself? Would 
she bring back reports which would harden 
the isolationist views of the Senator? 

There was just one thing for which Mrs. 
Borah, small blonde daughter of Idaho’s 
late Governor and Senator William John 
McConnell, said she would search Europe 
for her husband: a new recipe for onion 
soup. Senator Borah likes onion soup, but 
can never get the right kind. Once Mrs. 
Borah thought she had found the perfect 
recipe in Atlantic City, only to have the 
Senator grumble over the pepper and 
cheese proportions when she made it in 
their modest Washington apartment where, 
unlike other senatorial families, they live 
within their official income.* 


Slush Squad a 


_ Two months ago Senator George Wil- 
liam Norris of Nebraska introduced a reso- 
lution for a senatorial investigation of 1930 
campaign expenditures. Such an investi- 
gation four years ago resulted in excluding 
from the Senate Frank Leslie Smith of 
Illinoist and William Scott Vare of Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois and Pennsylvania were 
again having bitter senatorial contests 
which Senator Norris wanted to keep un- 
der sharp observation. The Norris resolu- 
tion went to the Committee on Privileges 
& Elections, chairmanned by California’s 
Senator Samuel Morgan (“Solemn Sam”) 


Stine 
*Senator Borah accepts only $7,500 per year 
from the U. S., though the Senate salary was 
raised four years ago to $10,000. 
7Senator-reject Smith was nominated in last 
week’s Illinois primary as a Republican candi- 
date for Representative-at-large. 





Shortridge. There the resolution lan- 
guished. 

Last week Senator Norris, perceiving a 
plot, moved to discharge the Shortridge 
Committee from further consideration of 
his measure. In parliamentary practice 
such a motion is the next thing to an insult 
to a committee’s chairman, because, by its 
adoption, the chairman is rudely thrust 
aside and the measure buried in his com- 
mittee may be yanked from beneath him 
to the Senate floor. 

When Senator Shortridge heard of the 
Norris motion, he was so wroth that he 
exclaimed to newsmen: 

“Senator Norris knows there has been no 
attempt to delay his resolution, but if he 
thinks he has grown so big he can run the 
whole United States, he can go to heli!’ 

But Senator Norris-did not have to “go 
to hell” to get action on his resolution. 
Two days later the Privileges & Elections 
Committee unanimously reported it out 
and, a day after, the Senate unanimously 
adopted it. Vice President Curtis promptly 
named a special investigating committee 
of five Senators: California’s Johnson, 
Maryland’s Goldsborough, Missouri’s Pat- 
terson (Republicans), and Washington’s 
Dill, New York’s Wagner (Democrats). 
To finance the inquiry into 35 senatorial 
campaigns the Senate allowed $100,000. 
The committee was almost immediately 
rendered headless by the resignation of 
Senator Johnson as chairman. His official 
excuse: ‘““My time is so wholly occupied 
with my duties that it is utterly impossi- 
ble for me to undertake additional tasks.” 
Suspected reason: an unwillingness to take 
the lead in stirring up possible G. O. P. 
campaign scandals like those of 1926. 











P.G& A. 
CALIFORNIA’S SHORTRIDGE 
“He can go to hell!” 


North Dakota’s Senator Nye was named 
chairman in his place. 

Senator Charles Samuel Deneen of 
Illinois, just defeated for renomination by 
Representative Ruth Hanna McCormick 


(see p. 15), telephoned Senate friends 


from Chicago to hasten the Campaign 





Fund Investigation. Deneen workers 
broadly insinuated that Mrs. McCormick’s 
campaign expenditures had been excessive. 

Pennsylvania’s Senator Joseph Ridge- 
way Grundy .who goes into a primary elec- 
tion next month against Secretary of Labor 
James John (“Puddler Jim’) Davis for the 
Republican senatorial nomination, grew so 
excited detailing to the Privileges & Elec- 
tions Committee alleged “slush funds” 
being raised against him by the Vare-Atter- 
bury faction, that Chairman Shortridge 
had to call him sharply to order. Secre- 
tary Davis, when he heard a Senate com- 
mittee would investigate Mr. Grundy’s 
campaign expenditures along with his own, 
rapturously exclaimed: 

“Thank God that, so far as Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, money will not be able 
to buy the Senatorship in that great 
State!” 


CONSERVATION 
Policy Upset 

Eight days after entering the White 
House, President Hoover announced a 
sweeping new policy for oil conservation 
on the public domain. Aware of petroleum 
overproduction, he ordered his Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
virtually to suspend the U. S. Leasing Act 
of 1920. Secretary Wilbur promptly 
executed the new policy by: 1) refusing 
to make new government oil leases; 2) 
rejecting most of the 20,000 applications 
for Federal permits to prospect for oil on 
the public domain; 3) revoking inactive 
permits already issued; 4) declining to 
receive any new permit applications. 

Last week the Hoover conservation 
policy received a severe legal jolt when 
Associate Justice Jennings Bailey of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court ruled 
that Secretary Wilbur had exceeded his 
authority under the Act of 1920. Two oil- 
men, Richard D. Vedder of California and 
Roy C. Barton of New Mexico, had asked 
Secretary Wilbur for a prospecting permit 
on U. S. lands. Secretary Wilbur had 
refused to receive their application. They 
sued for an order (mandamus) compelling 
him to consider their application as the 
law required. 

Justice Bailey granted them their order 
against Secretary Wilbur on the ground 
that the purpose of the Act of 1920 was 
“clearly to promote the prospecting for 
oil,” not to prevent it; that Congress had 
given the Secretary of the Interior dis- 
cretion in granting drilling permits but 
no authority to deny them all as a matter 
of administrative policy. Ruled Justice 
Bailey: 

“While it may be that the Secretary 
may deny individual applications as the 
facts may be deemed to warrant, his dis- 
cretion is not to be exercised arbitrarily 
and without regard to law. ... This 
[Leasing] Act does not give the Secretary 
of the Interior nor the President any such 
power as is claimed. The discretion vested 
in the Secretary is a judicial one and not 
an absolute one. . . . The authority given 
him by Congress is that he may ‘do any 
and all things necessary to carry out this 
act’ but not defeat the will of Congress 
by suspending its operation.” 























THE STATES 


Mt. Rushmore’s Legend 

Proud was South Dakota of having the 
30th President of the U. S. spend a sum- 
mer vacation near Rapid City in its Black 
Hills. Glad was South Dakota when that 
President electrified the country and drew 
all citizens’ puzzled attention Dakotawards 
by his ten laconic words: “I do not choose 
to run for President in 1928.” After the 
election of 1928 restored Calvin Coolidge 
to private life, South Dakota joined the 
parade of those seeking to enlist his laconic 
literary talent. It was arranged that he 
should write a 500-word history of the 
U. S. for Sculptor Gutzon Borglum to 
carve upon the granite face of Mount 
Rushmore, popular eminence in the Black 
Hills. 

Last week the first two chapters of this 
history were made public, arranged the 
way Sculptor Borglum’s mountain-carving 
crew will reproduce them. It was seen that 
the historian, beginning with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, had managed to 
reach the end of the Constitutional Con- 
vention with an expenditure of only 75 
words, thus: 


In the year of our Lord 


1770 the people declared the eternal 
Right to seek happiness—self 
Government and the divine duty to 
Defend that right at any sacrifice— 


In 


1787 assembled in convention they 
made 

A charter of perpetual union of 

Free people of sovereign States estab- 
lishing a government of limited 


powers— 

Under an independent president Con- 
gress 

And court charged to provide security 
for 

All citizens in their enjoyment of lib- 
erty— 


Equality and justice— 


JUDICIARY 
Condemnation 


Only by the rare and cumbersome proc- 
ess of impeachment by the House and 
conviction by the Senate can a U. S. 
judge be removed from the bench. The 
Constitution, under which such judges 
hold appointments “‘during good behavior,” 
provides no middle course between com- 
plete guilt and complete vindication. Last 
week, however, the House of Representa- 
tives found a U. S. District Judge neither 
innocent enough for exculpation, nor guilty 
enough for impeachment. So the House 
resorted to an extra-constitutional process: 
Public Condemnation. 

The judge was Grover M. Moskowitz 
of Brooklyn, who sits in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. Against him in the 
House last year had been filed impeach- 
ment charges. The most specific com- 
plaints were that, after his appointment. 
he had continued a business association, 
involving real estate, with his onetime law 
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partner, which netted him $55,468; that he 
gave members of his old law firm bank- 
ruptcy receiverships which brought in 
$105,468 in fees. He was also accused of 
“oppression, intimidation, gross abuse of 
discretionary powers.” 

For a year a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee secretly sifted the charges, heard 


ny 














Keystone 
JupceE MoskowItTz 


not innocent, not guilty. 


evidence. Judge Moskowitz continued to 
sit on the bench, hired John William Davis, 
onetime (1924) Democratic presidential 
nominee, to defend him. The subcommit- 
tee reported to the whole committee two 
months ago that it found insufficient 
grounds for impeachment, recommended a 
mild form of censure 

Particularly dissatisfied with this finding 
was New York’s Congressman Fiorello 
Henry LaGuardia, a Judiciary committee- 
man who has been acting like a watch dog 
of the U. S. Judiciary (Trmr, March 
24). Congressman LaGuardia, passionately 
pleading for 1009 judicial purity, was 
largely responsible for the committee’s 
shift from mild censure to severe con- 
demnation. Unanimously last week the 
Judiciary Committee recommended and 
unanimously the House voted this resolu- 
tion upon Judge Moskowitz: 

“Sufficient facts have not been presented 
to warrant impeachment by the 
House. . The action of Judge Mos- 
kowitz, from the whole of the testimony, is 
not only not to be endorsed but is deserv- 
ing of condemnation as unethical and 
dangerous and threatening the destruction 
of the confidence of the bar and the com- 
munity in the court and calculated to bring 
it into discredit.” 

Congressman LaGuardia was joined by 
Representative Hatton W. Sumners of 
Texas, No. 1 Democrat on the Judiciary 
Committee, in the minority view that “the 
evidence would justify a resolution of 
impeachment.” 

While the local press clamored for his 
resignation on moral if not legal grounds, 
Judge Moskowitz declined to be shamed 
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off the bench. Unabashed, he let Attorney 
Davis speak for him: : 

“That finding is equivalent of a deter- 
mination that he | Judge Moskowitz] has 
not done anything to forfeit his office. 


Criticism [z.e. condemnation by the 
House] was wholly unwarranted and un- 
deserved. . . . He will vindicate the vir- 
tual dismissal of the charges by perform- 
ing his duties as a Federal judge ably. 
impartially and fearlessly during the years 
to come. 

The boldness of this statement by Mr. 
Davis stirred resentment in Washington, 
Chairman Graham of the House Judiciary 
Committee declared that Mr. Davis should 
“be grateful the matter did not result oth- 
erwise.”’ Congressman’ LaGuardia warned: 
“If there is a further display of arrogance 
I will give all the details of the case to 
the House and, if anyone moves to recon- 
sider the whole matter, perhaps someone 
will wish he had done less talking.” 


ARMY & NAVY 

Blue Uniform; Black Shoes 

Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley 
was last week urged to buy blue dress 
uniforms for all Army enlisted men as a 
means of improving their morale, quick- 
ening their esthetic sense. The suggestion 
was conveyed to him by Congresswoman 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, 
relict of Representative John Jacob 
Rogers, Lowell textile tycoon. Lest any- 
one think she had the selfish motive of 
trying to help the textile industry, Mrs 
Rogers explained: “Wartime khaki uni- 
forms are drab and tiresome to the 
eye... .” Moreover, she pointed out, 
blue uniforms would call for black shoes, 
and orders for shoes are needed quite as 
badly by manufacturers in her district as 
orders for cloth. 


Naval Air Matters 

Naval aeronautics last week went on 
trial before a Senate Committee. Sponsor 
of the investigation was Maryland’s Sena- 
tor Millard Evelyn Tydings, bony-faced 
War veteran, whose Committee was au- 
thorized to inquire into “the conditions 
surrounding the type, speed and compara- 
tivity of fast pursuit and bombing planes 
with those of other nations and all other 
matters pertaining thereto.” In the back- 
ground of the investigation there loomed 
up the old Navy controversy of battleship 
v. plane. 

What started the investigation was the 
resignation of Lieut. Alford Joseph Wil- 
liams Jr., the Navy’s fastest flyer (TIME, 
March 17). From the witness stand Lieut. 
Williams told his story. 

At his request citizens had contributed 
$30,000 to construct at the naval aircraft 
factory at Philadelphia a racing plane for 
him to pilot in last year’s Schneider cup 
races in England. The plane, Mercury I], 
was 880 lb. overweight, would not fly. He 
wanted to take it to England anyway. 
crack it up at the starting line and thus 
conceal the naval aircraft factory’s “bun- 
gling construction.” For six years the Navy 
had hampered his speed experiments 
When in February he was ordered to sea 
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duty, he resigned from the service in the 
belief that only in private aviation could 
he develop a plane fast enough to regain 
international speed honors for the U. S. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy David 
Sinton Ingalls in charge of naval aero- 
nautics appeared next on the stand. He 
contradicted Lieut. Williams. His story: 

The Navy had spent $174,000 on the 
Mercury. Lieut. Williams, who had a 
shore assignment for twelve years, had 
been ordered to sea at his own request, 
after the Mercury’s failure. “Such a ro- 
mantic proposal” as a deliberate crack-up 
at the Schneider races was promptly ve- 
toed. Lieut. Williams had been given op- 
portunity to make his experiment a suc- 
cess. 

But the scope of the questions before 
the committee was larger than the Wil- 
liams case. Assistant Secretary Ingalls 
denied that the U. S. was behind other 











Umprre-ADMIRAL MAGRUDER 


The Lexington got the decision. 


powers in fast combat planes, though the 
Navy has been experimenting steadily with 
aircraft, seeking to develop a combination 
of endurance and reliability with speed. 
Lack of funds has been a constant handi- 
cap. The Navy’s request for $3,000,000 
to carry on aircraft development ‘has been 
cut down to $2,000,000 per year for three 
successive years. In 1929 the Navy’s air 
fleet was given $32,089,000. This year it 
was cut to $31,430,000. For next year the 
service has asked for $32,230,000. 

Today the Navy has 829 planes, includ- 
ing those for training purposes. Mr. In- 
galls is sure that, in battle efficiency, 
bombing and scouting, these compare 
favorably with any other foreign airfleet. 
Aboard the giant carriers Lexington and 
Saratoga are carried 80 planes apiece, with 
a secret higher battle capacity. War plans 
call for the assignment of three planes to 
each battleship and large cruiser. In peace 
practice each such ship carries only two. 

The importance of air control in naval 
combat was last month clearly emphasized 
in the fleet’s maneuvers off Haiti (Tre, 





March 24). Umpire of that theoretical 
conflict was Rear Admiral Thomas Pickett 
Magruder, whose criticisms of the. Navy 
put him on the “waiting orders” list for 
months (Time, Oct. 3, 1927). Scouting 
planes from the Lexington located the 
Saratoga and Langley just after daybreak 
while their flight decks were filled with 
aircraft. Admiral Magruder ruled that 
the Lexington planes damaged the Sara- 
toga’s flight deck which was later destroyed 
by bombers from the Lexington. Likewise 
the Langley was put out of commission be- 
fore her planes could rise and fight. 
According to Admiral Magruder and the 
Navy’s Bureau of Navigation these ma- 
neuvers proved the “high vulnerability” of 
the carrier at the hands of an attacking 
squadron, which was offset by ‘“‘the tre- 
mendous advantage in a main action by 
that side which had command of the air.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


McCormick v. Lewis 


When a politician is defeated for public 


office, custom requires him to do two 
things. To the press he must announce: 
“The returns speak for themselves.” To 
his victorious opponent he must dispatch 
a telegram: “I congratulate you upon your 
nomination (or election ).”” Last week Sen- 
ator Charles Samuel Deneen of Illinois 
grudgingly did both of these things when 
in the State primary he lost by close to 
200,000 votes the Republican Senatorial 
nomination to Representative Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, relict of Senator Joseph 
Medill McCormick, daughter of Ohio's 
late great Senator Marcus Alonzo Hanna. 


Mrs. McCormick was the second woman 
nominated by a major party for the U. S. 
Senate.* She has a good chance of being 
the first woman. elected to the Senate. Her 
official campaign issue had been opposition 
to U. S. entry into the World Court and 
to this she ascribed her victory (Time, 
April 7). 

On primary morning Mrs. McCormick 
voted at her country home at Byron, then 
hurried to Chicago where with many a 
hug and kiss she was met by her good 
friend Alice Roosevelt Longworth, wife of 
the House Speaker.t When that evening 
returns showed she had carried the State, 
including Chicago, she announced: “I feel 
sobered by my victory. I would be 
less than human if I were not highly 
pleased.” From Idaho’s Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and also an opponent of the 
World Court, came a telegram: I HAVE 
A VACANCY ON MY COMMITTEE 
WAITING YOU, 

Next day Senate Nominee McCormick 
traveled back to Washington where other 
women members of the House greeted her 
with applause, roses, waving flags. She 

*In 1922, Minnesota Democrats nominated 
Mrs. Anna Oleson. 

*Speaker Longworth was last week granted 
a three-day leave by the House to rest at Aiken, 
S. C. In his absence Nebraska’s Senator Norris 
proposed the Senate investigate his “discourtesy” 
by keeping for ten months on his desk without 
action a Senate proposal to eliminate “lame 
duck” sessions of Congress. 


called on President Hoover, World Court 
advocate, emerged to declare: 

“The President and I are Quakers and 
we agreed to disagree on the Court issue. 
On everything else we are in amicable 
agreement.” 

Asked how she would campaign next 
fall on Prohibition, she replied: “I will run 
as a Dry. I’ve always been a Dry and I 
do not switch on things.” 

What gave this statement political sig- 
nificance was the forthright Wet position 
taken by her November opponent, James 
Hamilton Lewis, whom Illinois Democrats 
had last week nominated for the Senate in 
their primary. “Jim Ham” Lewis is now 

His famed whiskers are no longer the 
glittering pinkish red they were when 
(1913-19) he was a Senator from Illinois, 
but have turned a silvery grey.* But his 
speech is as flowery as ever, his manners 
as ostentatiously courtly, his choice in 
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James Hamitton Lewis 


“T shall let no candidate—man or 
woman—escape.” 


waistcoats and neckware as vividly color- 
ful. Said he last week of the Republican 
primary and Prohibition: 

“In the sham battle in Illinois the can- 
didates shunted every principal issue the 
people wanted to hear about. The Pro- 
hibition issue is not a question of what to 
drink or what not to drink, but it is 
whether the individual in the U. S. shall 
be a free citizen. It is an issue from which 
I shall let no candidate—man or woman— 
escape.” 

A well pointed Wet-&-Dry contest be- 
tween Mrs. McCormick and Mr. Lewis in 
Illinois aroused wide-spread interest. The 
State is nominally Republican by 500,000 
votes. Also it has been proved thoroughly 
Wet, according to polls and referenda. 





*Many have been the tales that Mr. Lewis’ 
whiskers were dyed. Once while debating the 
creation of the Wartime Committee on Public 
Information, Senator Lewis expressed a fear that 
news might be “colored.” Rapped out Pennsyl- 


vania’s sardonic Penrose: “The Senator from 
Illinois has long been known as an expert on 
dyes.” 
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Children’s Song 


To help inaugurate a new television serv- 
ice, 75 Jersey City schoolchildren aged 6 
to 12 were taken to the studio to sing. 
Their song: “Fill the Stein for Dear Old 
Maine” (college wassail lately plugged by 
Radio Bandmaster Rudy Vallée). 
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Pritchett on Pensions 

Affluent and comfortable alumni like to 
picture their oldtime pedagogs spending 
the twilight of their lives in doddering but 
happy security. Sometimes the alumni do 
something about it, giving big sums to 
their schools and colleges. But few have 
much scientific knowledge of pension sys- 
tems. So that those interested in that 
phase of U. S. pedagogy might be better 
informed, last week President Henry 
Smith Pritchett issued Bulletin No. 25 of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Its title: “The Social 
Philosophy of Pensions, with a Review of 
Existing Pension Systems for Professional 
Groups.” 

Of the philosophy of annuities for the 
superannuated, said forthright President 
Pritchett: “Society does not owe any man 
a pension. ... / Any pension under which 
the beneficiary is provided with an old age 
annuity without cost or participation by 
himself is, in the long run, demoralizing 
to any group of men, however high- 
minded. 


“The oldtime virtue of thrift, now 
looked upon as somewhat obsolete, is, in 
the final analysis, the basis of independ- 
ence in old age for men on moderate 
fixed pay... .” 

A sound retirement pay plan for peda- 
gogs, as submitted by President Pritchett 
includes: 1) an annual or monthly pay- 
ment (10% of salary suggested) equally 
divided by the teacher and the institu- 
tion; 2) each teacher to have “an indi- 
vidual contract clearly describing his obli- 
gations and his rights;” 3) an arrangement 
whereby the premiums are arranged on a 
sliding scale with his salary; 4) “On sepa- 
ration from the service before retirement 
the teacher must be able to take with him 
the entire equity accumulated under his 
retirement contract; 5) Adequate ma- 
chinery ... “to invest and handle the 
accumulated funds.” 

Operated on a similar plan, the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America—started with $15,000,000 of 
Andrew Carnegie’s money in 1918—re- 
ported, for 1929, that 3,660 pedagogs in 
777 U. S., Canadian and Newfoundland 
institutions had taken out $32,788,197 
worth of life insurance. Over $12,000,000 
in annuity policies had been contracted 
for by 8,040 provident pundits. 

Bulletin No. 25 discovered 22 States 
with pension systems for its teachers. 
Twenty-one cities did likewise. But no 
such provision is made in 21 other com- 
monwealths. Considered as having pen- 
sion systems among the best were Vermont 
and Wisconsin. Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Ohio were classed as good. 
Not so good were Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania. 





End of an Experiment 


Long has Alexander Meiklejohn fought 
ritualized education; championed intellec- 
tual freedom. When forced to resign the 
presidency of Amherst in 1923, loud were 
student protests; thirteen refused degrees. 

Summoned to the University of Wiscon- 
sin four years ago, he started his famed 
Experimental College a year later. Stu- 
dents did not attend classes, take formal 
examinations, suffer dogmatic education. 
At weekly Socratic seminars they studied 
life whole (Time, June 18, 1928). 

Last week Wisconsin’s dynamic Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank announced that the ex- 
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ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 








Some of his principles will be salvaged. 


perimental college would be abandoned in 
June. Reason: internal friction. Grati- 
fying to Dr. Meiklejohn was the announce- 
ment that some of the experiment’s prin- 
ciples would be applied to freshmen and 
sophomores in the whole university. 
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Knox-Lombard Merger 

One blowy October day in 1858 a lanky, 
shambling, tangle-haired politician stood 
on the steps of a college building in Gales- 
burg, IIll., and fervently shouted at a short, 
chesty orator, his opponent in debate: “He 
is blowing out the moral lights around us 
who contends that whoever wants slaves 
has a right to hold them!” The lanky one 
was Abraham Lincoln, the other Stephen 
Arthur Douglas (‘“The Little Giant”). The 
building was Old Main of Knox College. 
Knoxmen may well be proud of her past. 
For Knox’s 93 years have been as packed 
full of worthy happenings and worthy 
people as any little college west of the 
Alleghenies. Announced last week were 
preliminary plans for a merger with 
Knox’s oldtime rival, Lombard College, 
also in Galesburg, IIl. 

Because there is no body of precedent 
for academic coalition, the trustees of the 
two institutions moved slowly and circum- 
spectly. Contemplated upshot, however, 
is that Lombard (enrollment 270) will 


jointly occupy the buildings of Knox (en- 
rollment 600) with Knox’s ruddy, sharp- 
faced President Albert Britt—onetime 
(1901-06) editor of Public Opinion, long- 
time (1909-23) editor of Outing—as the 
chief executive of the two schools. A 
$5,000,000 building program, begun by 
Knox in 1927, is expected to be sufficient 
to house the joint institution. Of the 
merger said President George Gilman 
Davis of Lombard: “Codperation instead 
of division is the need in education, as else- 
where. By getting together we believe a 
better piece of work can be done. . . .” 

In her limited fashion, Knox has already 
done her work well. She is one of the six 
colleges to which Harvard sends exchange 
professors, “the only college in Illinois 
having an active chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa.” In traditions and famed alumni 
she rivals her huge contemporary to the 
southeast, the University of Illinois. The 
college was founded with the town in 1837 
by a band of non-sectarian New York 
State zealots with an eye to spreading cul- 
ture through the western territory recently 
opened up as land grants to veterans of the 
Revolutionary War and of the War of 
1812. 

In later years, Rev. Edward Beecher, 
brother of famed Preacher Henry Ward 
Beecher, conducted services in what is now 
the college chapel. On the steps of Old 
Main, Robert Todd Lincoln spoke pub- 
licly of his father for the first and last 
time (1896). 

Although the school has never had a 
department of journalism, in that direction 
is it best represented by its alumni. Knox 
was the “Siwash” of George Hamlin Fitch. 
Famed among other writing Knox alumni 
are: Edgar Lee Masters (Spoon River 
Anthology), Don Marquis (The Old 
Soak), Eugene Field (newspaper colyum- 
ist, Poems of Childhood). Her two alumni 
presidents are journalists—President Britt 
and Dr. John Huston Finley (president 
1892-99), now “editor emeritus” of the 
New York Times. Oldest living graduate 
(1859) is Ellen Browning Scripps, sister of 
Edward Wyllis Scripps and a prime mover 
in the early days of Scripps-Howard jour- 
nalism. In the class of 1882 were Samuel 
Sidney McClure, founder of McClure Syn- 
dicate, and John Sanburn Phillips, director 
of Crowell Publishing Co. Other famed 
alumni, living and dead, include: Thomas 
W. Goodspeed (1859), a refounder of the 
University of Chicago; Nelson Dean Jay 
(1905), Morgan partner; Robert Rice 
(1896), vice president and general man- 
ager of Colorado & Southern Ry.; Thomas 
Harper Blodgett (1899), president of 
American Chicle Co.; Playwright Otto 
Abels Harbach (No! No! Nanette) was in 
the class of 1895. In addition Knox boasts 
three U. S. Ministers, one Ambassador, 
two Governors, one Governor of the 
Philippines. 

Founded by Universalists 14 years after 
Knox, on the prairie near the outskirts 
of Galesburg, stands Lombard. So mili- 
tantly bitter was football rivalry between 
Lombard and Knox that six years ago the 
perennial game was discontinued. 

Lombard’s famed alumni include: Poet 
Carl Sandburg (1902), who holds a Litt. D. 
from both Lombard and Knox; Allen 
Francis Moore (1889), president of Moore 
Investment Co. 
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Out on the coast a truck runs from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 


and Lompoc — fast trip, heavy load. LS “ee f < 0 ‘ i So hard 






This is the Cudahy truck which 
makes the 300 mile round 
trip between Los Angeles and 
Lompoc, California. 


was the service that high pressure pneumatic tires rapidly failed, 


and tire costs were so high that the run was about to be abandoned. 


Then Goodyear Truck Balloons were tried. The first set averaged 


99,063 miles, with three of the original tires still running. 


Cool-running GOOD YEAR Truck Balloons 


Here’s the new tire for the 
new service conditions 
of the fast, long haul. 





stand up magnificently under modern truck speeds. Wouldn’t 


Goodyear Truck Balloons 
are bringing truck tire 
costs back to levels even 


you like to have such tires on your trucks, too? lower than they were be- 


fore trucks stepped up to 
Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. ge 


the speed and traveling 
range of passenger cars. 
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HALL 









Happon HALL recently spent 
six million dollars in completely modernizing this 


famous Boardwalk Hotel at Atlantic City. The idea 
was a complete expression of modern day beauty and 
comfort for their guests! 

Zenitherm flooring, which “looks and wears like 
marble, yet is worked like wood,” was chosen for the 
corridors, the four dining rooms, the Chinese Mandarin 
Room, the West Room, the Barber Shop, and the Sun 
Room—a/l decorated in different designs, thus empha- 


sizing the adaptability of Zenitherm’s twenty-one color 
tones to any decorative scheme. Indeed, the Zenitherm 
flooring in the Sun Room was worked out to represent 
the six Wampum belts that were given in trade when 
William Penn purchased Pennsylvania from the Indians. 

Zenitherm offers a permanent investment in good 
appearance—for floors, walls, terraces,—in homes and 
offices, as well as clubs, hotels, and public buildings. 
When used for exteriors, it actually toughens under the 
elements. If youare thinking of building or remodeling, 
consult your architect or decorator. They can tell you all 
about Zenitherm. Or if you prefer, write to us direct. 


Pg = EE 


ZENITHERM COMPANY, Inc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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CONFERENCE 


“Final Success” 


As the London Conference prepared to 
end with a quick curtain last week,- the 
Naval Treaty was rushed onto paper by a 
drafting committee, and who should sit 
for the U. S. as No. 1 draftsman but the 
father-in-law of Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, small-statured, mighty-minded 
Dwight Whitney Morrow. This was but 
just. For although the main U. S. legal 
prop of the conference maypole has been 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson, 
much of the strenuous work of dancing 
round and round for eleven weeks, much 
of the weaving in and out of diplomatic 
ribbons to make the Naval Treaty, has 
been done by Mr. Morrow, always keen, 
wise and cheerful behind his twinkly pince- 


nez. 
“Extremely Improbable.” In the last 


six months big black headlines and long 
grey news columns have convinced a large 


section of the U. S. public that a five- 
power naval disarmament treaty would 
probably be signed in London, or at least 
that the President thought it probably 
would. 

This misapprehension was corrected last 
week by an official White House utterance. 
“We realized and have realized at all 
times,” said the President, that “a five- 
power agreement [was] extremely improb- 
able.” 

“Great Accomplishments.” Because 
the President never expected the_ five- 
power conference to make a more than 
three-power treaty, he could honestly say 
last week that the document which his rep- 
resentatives were busy drafting with the 
British and Japanese embodies great 
achievements. 

Exulted Mr. Hoover: “I am greatly 
pleased . . . final success of the Naval 
Arms Conference. . . . I have telegraphed 

. . my admiration. : 

“Constructive and courageous action 
... final abolition of competition in naval 
arms between the greatest naval powers 
[U.S., Britain, Japan] . . . burialof... 
fears and suspicions.” 

Escalator Clause. Not mentioned at 
the White House last week was the so- 
called “Escalator Clause.”” This had not 
been written into the treaty at the time 
the President spoke. Nothing was actually 
on paper then. But in Sheffield, England, 
the first lord of the British Admiralty, 
precise Albert Victor Alexander, positively 
assured a large audience that the U. S. and 
Japanese delegations had agreed that the 
treaty would contain an escalator clause. 

The effect of this safeguard, Mr. Alex- 
ander said, would be that notwithstanding 
the U. S. and Britain had agreed to parity 
and a suitable ratio had been allotted 
Japan, each of these nations—he had in 
mind Great Britain—would be allowed to 
Increase its agreed tonnage, upon notifying 
the others that such increase had become 
necessary because some power extraneous 
to the agreement (France, Italy, or Russia, 
for example) had begun “competitive 
naval building.” 

Should Britain take the escalator up, the 


U. S. would have the right to go up too, 
to maintain parity, and Japan of course 
would also build up, to maintain her ratio. 

All this might seem academic, except 
that France has already laid down a build- 
ing program which the British admiralty 
has announced will force Britain to take 
the escalator unless the French cancel part 
of their program before then, and this 
Prime Minister Tardieu has said over and 
over again France will not do. 

Silver Lining, Lead Slug. The White 
House statement, though it left the esca- 
lator clause in the dark, did lift a corner 











U.& U. 
A FAMED FATHER-IN-LAW 


They let him do the writing. 


of the conference cloud of secrecy and re- 
vealed as much of the silver lining of fig- 
ures as the President thought prudent. 

Pure silver was Mr. Hoover’s statement 
that the signatory powers propose to bring 
their navies to these strengths: 


Classes Tons 
US. Britain Japan* 
Capital ships......< 460,000 460,000 276,000 
Eight-inch gun 
eee 180,000 146,800 108,450 
Six-inch gun 
eee 143,500 192,200 100,450 
Destroyers ....... 150,000 150,000 105,000 
Submarines ....... 52,700 52,700 52,700 


Airplane carriers ..135,000 135,000 135,000 





co) ee 1,121,200 1,136,700 788,100 

Small excess of British tonnage over U. S.: 
15,500. 

To show off his silver against a bit of 
lead, Mr. Hoover pointed out that at the 
abortive Coolidge three-power naval par- 
ley in Geneva the nearest approach to an 
Anglo-U. S. agreement was: 


Classes Tons 
U.S. Britain Japan 

No even 

Capital ships...525,000 606,000 tentative 
Large and small Japanese 
CFUIETS .005 450,000 450,000 figures 
Destroyers .....250,000 250,000 agreed 
Submarines + 75,000 75,000 on at Ge- 


Airplane carriers.13 5,000 135,000 neva. 


1,435,000 1,516,000 
Large excess of British tonnage over U. S.: 
81,000. 


*Omitted by the President. 


Plainly progress has been made from the 
Coolidge slug of lead to the Hoover silver 
lining. The President said that to reach 
parity with Britain under the London 


Treaty will cost U. S. citizens in the next 
six years “from $550,000,000 to $650,000,- 
000, as compared to . . . between $1,400,- 
000,000 to $1,640,000,000 to attain parity 
on the Geneva basis.” The total saving to 
taxpayers of the U. S., Britain, and Japan, 
Mr. Hoover estimated at “perhaps $2,500,- 
000.000.”” 

If the escalator goes up, however, these 
savings will decrease, may vanish. 

Cruisers, Subs, Scraps. Other features 


of the London Treaty: 

1) Whereas President Coolidge quashed 
his conference when the British would not 
concede a U. S. superiority of eight ships 
in the eight-inch or “big” cruiser class, the 
London treaty allows the U. S. only three 
more eight-inchers than Britain. Mr. Cool- 
idge felt that a U. S. superiority of eight 
was vital to balance the fighting advantage 
of Britain’s far-flung naval bases. 

2) France and Italy, while abstaining 
from the London Treaty proper, were ex- 
pected last week to sign an annex pledging 
all five powers to “humanize submarine 
warfare’—i. e., promising not to send a 
submarine to sink a merchant ship except 
in circumstances where the people on the 
ship can be rescued. 

3) In a manner not fully explained last 
week the U. S., Britain and Japan may 
transfer limited portions of their tonnage 
between the six-inch “small” cruisers and 
destroyers, as their needs may demand. 

4) Obsolete and semi-obsolete ships ear- 
marked for scrapping under the London 
Treaty are: 

U. S—The Florida (built 1910) and 


Utah (1909), scrapped, and either the Ar- 
kansas (1911) or the Wyoming (1911) 
converted to a training ship. 

Britain—The Marlborough (1912), Em- 
peror of India (1913), Benbow (1913) and 
Tiger (1914) scrapped, and the /Jron Duke 
(1912) converted. 

Japan—The Hiyei (1912) converted. 

Top Dog Wakatsuki. Against the 
granite conviction of President Coolidge 
that, if five represents the U. S. or the 
British naval strength in any class, then 
three represents the most that can be al- 
lowed Japan, repeated waves of Japanese 
diplomacy burst in vain. 

Japan accepted the 5-5-3 ratio for 
capital ships at Washington, therefore she 
must accept the same ratio in cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines — contended Mr. 
Coolidge. 

A glance at Mr. Hoover’s figures shows 
that parity with the U. S. and Britain in 
submarines is conceded by the London 
Treaty to Japan, a ratio of 1-1-1. 

In destroyers the ratio in round figures 
is 10-10-7, in small cruisers about 7-10-5, 
in large cruisers roughly 10-8-6, In bat- 
tleships alone does the London Treaty 
carry on the Washington Treaty ratio of 
5-5-3- 

This may well be called the greatest 
victory for Japanese diplomacy since Ver- 
sailles, when she won famed Yap, Key 
island in the Pacific cable system. 
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Japanese Delegation, a statesman often 
criticized by Japanese Drys because he 
seldom touches anything weaker than 
Scotch whiskey or Japanese fire water. 
Of this latter, Sake, he carried 20 kegs 
with him across the U. S. to London under 
the diplomatic seal of the “Son of 
Heaven,” His Majesty the Emperor Hiro- 
hito. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Canada is Foreign? 


Is Canadian a language? If so, is it 
foreign to an Englishman? Is Canada a 
country—or not? Last week these three 
questions agitated two of His Majesty’s 
Parliaments. 

In London brisk Alexander Wilkinson 
Haycock, a Labor M.P. born in Ontario, 
but now representing an English constitu- 
ency, was caught up short while address- 
ing the House of Commons in his mother 
tongue, Canadian. Interrupted peppery 
Walter James Womersley, Conservative, 
addressing the Deputy Speaker: 

“Is it legal—I demand to know—is it 
legal for a member to address this House 
in a foreign language?” 

Sharply and instantly the Deputy 
Speaker rebuked Conservative Womersley 
for calling Canadian a foreign language, 
forced him to withdraw. 

Meanwhile, at Ottawa, the members of 
His Majesty’s Canadian House of Com- 
mons were listening to the Hon. Hugh 
Guthrie, M.P., first lieutenant of the Do- 
minion Conservative Party. 

“You would think that Five-Power Con- 
ference in London was a Six-Power Con- 
ference, or goodness knows’ what!” 
stormed he. “What is the Defense Minis- 
ter of this Dominion [Col. Hon. James 
Ralston] doing at this moment as our 
representative at that Conference? Why 
should we be represented? We are gradu- 
ally being drawn into interference with the 
affairs of Europe. We are posing as a na- 
tion, when we are not a nation at all!” 

In thus repudiating Canada’s nation- 
hood,.Mr. Guthrie spoke of course as a 
member of the Opposition. The Canadian 
Government of Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King takes exactly the 
opposite view, holds that “dominion 
status” is substantially ‘nationhood,’ 
makes every effort to parade this fact by 
establishing diplomatic legations abroad. 

In attacking Mr. King’s pet policy last 
week other Conservative speakers who fol- 
lowed Mr. Guthrie scathingly asked 
whether the Canadian Legation in Wash- 
ington (maintained at an annual cost of 
$100,000) is being used to protest the 
U. S. tariff. “One thing we do know!” 
roared Conservative Thomas Kaiser. “We 
have never had so many troubles with 
them [the U. S.] over liquor as since we 
established our Legation!”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Nearly an Hour” 


In the grounds of Windsor Castle a pro- 
digious sight was seen last week and the 
glad news flashed to every corner of the 
empire: His Majesty George V sat astride 
a horse for the first time since his illness. 
Time astride: “Nearly an hour.” 


Snowden’s Budget 


(See front cover) 

Miss Megan Lloyd George, 28 (daugh- 
ter), made her maiden speech as a mem- 
ber of Parliament last week, and Mr. Mal- 
colm MacDonald, 29 (son), made his 
maiden speech. But nobody took any 
great notice though both bright young 
people were warmly applauded.* The em- 
pire was waiting with breathless impa- 
tience to hear a sallow, middle aged, crip- 
pled little Yorkshireman. 

Tantalizing Chancellor. Months 
ago Philip Snowden’s 1930 budget became 
the state secret most tantalizing to British 
businessmen. If he should decide to re- 
voke the so-called McKenna duties pro- 
tecting British auto makers, these gentry 
knew they would almost have to close up 
shop. How could they find out what was 
in Snowden’s mind? They could not. 
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MAIDEN SPEAKER & SIRE 


She, 28, unmarried, questioned the 
intentions of aged spinsters. 


Punch cartooned the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with his box of secrets clutched 
under his arm, snarling at businessmen 
who wanted information. Punch was 
right, but so was Snowden. The budget 
of the world’s greatest empire is by tra- 
dition a “political surprise” which the Gov- 
ernment springs on the Opposition. 

On budget afternoon last week the great 
leaders of British banking, shipping and 
industry left their offices and jostled each 
other in the distinguished visitors’ gallery 
of the House, or the Peers’ gallery if their 
rank entitled them to that eminence. No- 


*Both spoke in defense of a bill to wipe out 
slum areas. Son MacDonald, practical, urged 
that the slums be not torn down without pre- 
viously building better quarters with low rentals 
for the slum folk to move into. Daughter Lloyd 
George, who began to speak inaudibly, gained 
courage and volume until she was heard to say: 
“We have heard the Minister of Health suggest 
that the new housing for ‘aged persons’ include 
‘spinsters who do not intend to marry.’ Are there 
any such, who are not ‘aged persons’? Most 
spinsters must be very aged before they make a 
resolve not to marry, or at least before they 
intend to keep that resolution.” 


ticed in the distinguished jam was Rt. 
Hon. Montagu Collet Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and in the packed 
Peers’ gallery Baron Kylsant, chairman of 
the Royal Mail Line, White Star Line and 
associated companies, largest shipping 
combine on earth. 

Like a deus ex machina in the women’s 
gallery sat Mrs. Ethel Snowden, strong 
helpmate, the sustaining moral force which 
her husband has said and everyone be- 
lieves enabled him to win alone, against 
all the great powers of continental Europe 
at The Hague (Time, Sept. g). 

Thump, thump, thump, thump—at 3:30 
p. m. the sound of the crippled Chancel- 
lor’s rubber tipped canes was heard, and 
at 3:46 the great budget speech was on. 

Shocking Figures. Reading his speech 
with frequent glances at the opposition 
bench on which sat his rival and predeces- 
sor as Chancellor, Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Snowden rasped: 

“T regret that the financial position I 
inherited |7.e.] from Churchill does not 
permit me’—but he got no further at the 
moment. Conservatives cried, “Shame, 
shame! That was vulgar, Snowden! 
Shame! Vulgar!” 

Not in the least ruffled, and with Mrs. 
Snowden smiling happy encouragement, 
the Chancellor soon plowed ahead, amid 
Laborite cheers. The nation’s fiscal year 
had ended with a deficit of £14,522,000, he 
said sourly, in contrast to the £4,096,000 
surplus estimated by Mr. Churchill. He 
proposed to make up this deficit and bal- 
ance the budget for the year at £781,909,- 
ooo—nearly £40,000,000 more than the 
balancing figure last year. “I will now,” 
said Mr. Snowden pouring himself half 
a tumblerful of water,* ‘I will now give 
the House a moment to recover from the 
shock of those figures,” and amid laughter 
the Chancellor downed two swallows. 

Making up the Deficit. “As long as 
I hold this office,” resumed the Chancel- 
lor, “the country shall pay its way by 
honest methods.” 

He announced an income tax increase of 
“six pence in the pound” (24%) on mod- 
erate incomes—thus making the tax on in- 
comes under $10,000 224%, with a 25% 
deduction on the tax, whereas in the U. S. 
such incomes pay circa one half of one 
per cent. 

Next came a thumping increase in the 
“death duties” (inheritance tax), so that 
hereafter the Exchequer will get exactly 
half the estate of every man who leaves 
$10,000,000 or more. Cried Conservatives, 
infuriated, “Take the lot!” 

Thirdly Mr. Snowden announced that 
“after tomorrow” the tax on beer would 
be a penny more a gallon, “an increase 
too small to justify any raising of the re- 
tail price.” } 

These were the main tax increases in 
one of the briefest British budget speeches 
ever made. Mr. Snowden said in their de- 
fense little more than that they would give 
him the extra £42,264,000 he must have. 

Two Promises. The real crux of the 
speech was a statement by the Chancellor 
anent the “safeguarding” and McKenna 


*Mr. Churchill speaks on such occasions on 
whiskey-soda. 
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duties, British equivalents of U. S. pro- 
tective tariffs. Although Mr. Snowden is 
a convinced, passionate free trader, he held 
himself in check, promised first that the 
safeguarding laws will be allowed to run 
te their expiring dates a few years hence, 
promised second not to tamper with the 
McKenna duties now “although they must 
be abolished within four years.” 

Tycoons who had feared Cripple Snow- 
den might cripple their protected indus- 


tries breathed easy. 

Poet Chancellor. Thus the Chancellor 
had produced a middle-of-the-road budget. 
As a sop to the left Labor wing he threw 
in a closing suggestion that taxation of 
land values must eventually be revised 
upward, but this was a mere sop and did 
not affright landed Liberals whose votes 
are needed to keep the Labor government 
from being overthrown. Confidently, per- 
haps over-confidently, Mr. Snowden pre- 
dicted that the MacDonald government 
will remain in power four years. The cost 
of the Empire’s fighting forces, he said, had 
been reduced by £3,106,000 for next year, 
but still, “It is deplorable that the great 
Powers should be spending so large a part 
of their resources on armaments.” With 
genuine sorrow Mr. Snowden mourned 
that he could not “remove all existing food 
taxes.” Friends remembered that he once 
wrote a poem in Yorkshire dialect on this 
subject. Two lines: 

We want noa taxes on food, lad, nor on 

clothes nor shoes nor light; 

Tha’s a better plan ner that, Ben, for 

keeping t’home fires bright. 

“Socialism is a Religion!” Conserva- 
tive attacks in Parliament will come this 
week, but last week’s quick reaction by the 
London press was that Mr. Snowden’s 
opus is “safe and sound.” His sturdy 
weaver sire in Yorkshire was a Liberal, and 
the days of Mr. Snowden’s evangelical 
radicalism, when he shouted from platform 
and stump: “Socialism is a religion!”’* are 
drawing to an end He has become so 
moderate a Laborite that he is almost a 
Liberal again. He has broken with the 
I. L. P. (Independent Labor Party) the 
radical Labor bloc. 

As every Yorkshireman knows, “Phil” 
Snowden went into politics after a bicycle 
accident crippled him so much that he had 
to give up a civil service job. His mother 
toiled and slaved to feed the young stump 
speaker, died happy in the knowledge that 
her “Phil” was an M. P. and a power in 
his party, died a few pitiful months too 
soon to see him Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the first MacDonald cabinet 
(1924). She also died satisfied that her 
Phil had coined and contributed to social- 
ist oratory an immortal phrase: “The idle 
rich,” though his title to this distinction 
has been challenged. 

Aggressive pacifism during the War cost 
both Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald 
their parliamentary seats, and the Chan- 
cellor has known what it is to have a 
crowd at one’s heels shouting, “Hang 
Snowden!” But now Peace is the fashion 
again and the Chancellor, as he nestles his 
small body in great gorgeous robes of state 





_*He called Jesus “The Tramping Socialist of 
Nazareth.” 
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(see front cover), is safe and sound in 
triumphant possession of the motto he has 
flaunted for years in public speeches: “You 
never lose in the long run by sticking to 
your convictions!” 


FRANCE 


Grandeur and Anecdotes 


Was Foch greater than Clemenceau? 
The commission on finance of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies lately favorably reported 
two money bills which seem to answer. 
The first appropriates 2,500,000 francs for 
a tomb to Marshal Foch. The second, 
while recalling that “Clemenceau was the 
Organizer of Victory and the Savior of 
France,” appropriates for a statue to him 
100,000 francs—exactly 1/25 of the sum 
to be spent on Foch. 

Simultaneously in Paris, London and 
New York last week appeared the book 
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Port CLAUDEL 


Clemenceau: “No, he just didn’t 
carburet.” 


Clemenceau finished a few days before his 
death (Time, Dec. 2). He called it Gran- 
deur et Misére d’une Victaire.* On one 
of its pages the Tiger growls: “May I be 
excused for having sought in these remarks 
the occasion for a homily? ... Many 
people would perhaps have preferred anec- 
dotes!” 

Those who prefer anecdotes have only 
to buy Clemenceau,+ the new biography 
by his onetime secretary Jean Martet, 
which was included last week in the list of 
U. S. non-fiction best sellers. But minds 
strong enough to enjoy a draught of 
Clemenceau, grim, tremendous, stern and 
undiluted, will prefer Grandeur et 
Misére to anecdotes. 

Secretary Martet once objected to 
Clemenceau that the Master’s books seem 
to be written for himself rather than for 
humanity. “I agree,’ growled Le Tigre 
with satisfaction. He added sarcastically, 
“What a shame that I don’t have three or 
four more years to live—I might have re- 
written those books for my cook!” 





*U. S. edition in English: Grandeur and 
Misery of Victory (Harcourt, Brace, $5). 
+Longmans, Green, $5. 








Drunken Priests. “Have you ever 
read anything of Claudel’s?” Secretary 
Martet writes that he asked Clemenceau, 
referring of course to France’s present 
Ambassador at Washington, M. Paul 
Claudel, poet and dramatist. 

Clemenceau: “I used to think he was a 
carburetor,* and then I read a few pages 
of him—no, he just didn’t carburet. He 
has a kind of conscientious emptiness such 
as a Provencal would take on who is try- 
ing to attain an air of profundity. The 
Americans who read him between two 
halves of a football match must have a 
good laugh... . 

“This business of reduction of arma- 
ments and outlawing war is just a colossal 
buffoonery. Poor Claudel gets so excited 
about it.” 

Here, obviously, is a Clemenceau “just 
talking,” smiting the conversational anvil 
for the fun of seeing sparks fly. Of 
Greece—the grand, spiritual inspiration of 
Clemenceau’s life, almost his religion— 
Clemenceau could say to Martet in humor- 
ous vein: 

“When I arrived in Sparta I said, ‘Show 
me Sparta.’ There wasn’t any. The 
Eurotas rolled by, a pretty, limpid stream, 
but about as wide as this piece of furni- 
ture. In the museum, which is about as 
large as this room, there are a statue and a 
vase, both Attic. They’re all that Sparta 
has left. I expected to find a countryside 
as dour as [the ancient Spartans], but no 
—great fertility, vines bearing enormous 
grapes. And I crossed the Taigeta, which 
is something of a mountain, I assure you, 
and arrived at a place called something 
like ‘Coryza’—the women crossed them- 
selves when they saw me and drunken 
priests kissed me on the mouth.” 

Such stuff is mere badinage—yet here 
and there among Martet’s anecdotes for 
cooks is a bit of Clemenceau thought as 
hard and fundamental as anything in 
Grandeur et Misére. 

“Ah, Greece, Martet! You must travel 
by way of Greece to get anywhere you're 
going. I believe that humanity reached its 
highest point there, easily, joyously. .. . 
There’s nothing beyond Aeschylus, nothing 
beyond Plato, nothing beyond Socrates. 
. . . It’s a pity there ever was such a thing 
as Christianity! One might have lived so 
well worshiping Jupiter, Mercury, all those 
gallant deities.” 

Grandeur. In his own book the Tiger 
appears to mean by grandeur that which 
he bestowed on Marshal Foch, and for 
which the Marshal, in Clemenceau’s 
opinion, displayed base, hypocritical and 
pusillanimous ingratitude. 

“You have to your credit the Marne, 
the Yser, Doullens and, of a surety, other 
battles beside,” writes Clemenceau among 
his last words to the already dead Foch. 
“T forgave you a flagrant disobedience, 
which, under anyone but me, would have 
brought your military career to an end. I 
saved you from Parliament in the bad 
business of the Chemin des Dames, which 
has not yet been cleared up... . 

“Yet, when you had reached the highest 





*There is a French carburetor’ called 


Le Claudel. 
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honors, after a ten-years’ silence, to wait 
till you had disappared from the scene 
[into the tomb] and then have me pelted 
out of your window with roadside pebbles 
[the book Le Mémorial de Foch, pub- 
lished by Journalist Raymond Recouly 
and quoting his words in a long attack on 
Clémenceau for having “lost the peace”’ | 
—I tell you frankly [this] does not re- 
dound to your glory! ... 

“What, my gallant Marshal, . . . were 
you so afraid of my counterthrust? Or 
had it occurred to you that if, as was 
probable, I died before you, I should for 
ever have remained post mortem, under 
the weighty burden of your accusations? 
. . . Ah, Foch! Foch! . What a stain 
on your memory that you had to wait so 
many years to give vent to childish re- 
criminations against me through the 
agency of another, who, whatever his 
merits, knew not the War as you and I 
lived it!” 

The defense of Clémenceau which fol- 
lows is heavily documented, technical, 
frankly written by Clémenceau for 
Clémenceau—a deed which thousands of 
authors pretend to do (“I write first of all 
to please myself”) but which not one in 
a thousand does. 

History may add a line to this quarrel, 
a line setting forth that Atheist Clémen- 
ceau and Catholic Foch kept their differ- 
ences from exploding at the time, won 
together the victory of world’s greatest 
grandeur. 

Misere. It is Clémenceau’s thesis that 
ever since his hand left the helm French 
statesmen have been steadily leading their 
country down the road of misery, throw- 
ing away with both hands what he won at 
Versailles, and simultaneously blaming him 
for not having won more. Foch, for ex- 
ample, maintained that Clémenceau 
should have persuaded the Peace Confer- 
ence to set the eastern frontier of France 
at the Rhine. 

With concentrated bitterness the Tiger 
slashes out these points: 1) In 1920 the 
Allies agreed that France should receive 
in German Reparations, 136 billion gold 
marks, but by the Young Plan of 1929 
she is to receive 22 billion marks “or one- 
sixth of the agreed amount.” 

2) “Germany arms—France disarms’— 
a thesis which the Tiger supports with 
figures showing that “in 1928 France 
spent six billions of francs on her military 
forces; Germany spent eight.” With gall 
in his old heart Clémenceau died unshak- 
ably convinced that Germany is preparing 
new onslaughts upon France. 

3) In Clémenceau’s opinion the defenses 
of France are now in a deplorable state, 
and ten years have been wasted by the 
French General Staff (most of that time 
under Marshal Foch), in futile argument 
and do-nothing investigations as to what 
sort of defenses should be set up. Savage, 
the Tiger makes the really astounding 
charge that Foch, disappointed because 
the Peace Conference did not locate the 
French frontier at the Rhine, actually Jost 
interest in devising defenses for it in its 
present location. 

Oppressed by such gloomy thoughts Old 


Georges Clémenceau, super-patriot, daunt- 
less warrior, ends on the note that perhaps, 
perhaps Germany, “the most criminal na- 
tion in history,” may yet conquer. 

“There are nations that are beginning. 
There are nations that are ending,” he con- 
cludes bitterly. “France will be what the 
men of France deserve.” 

Men of France. All through Clémen- 
ceau’s book and Martet’s biography M. 
Raymond Poincaré, President of France 
during the War and later savior of the 
franc, is pictured as little better than a 
Miss Nancy, a gossipy intriguer with Foch 
behind the back of Clémenceau, a pedant 
and a fool. 

But the bitterest words Clémenceau can 
pen are reserved for the man who is now 
and has been almost uninterruptedly for 
the past five years Foreign Minister of 
France, M. Aristide Briand, in his day 
twelve times Prime Minister. 

“Briand,” rages Clémenceau, is “the 
leading light of French defeatism!” It is 
chiefly he who has “thrown away” what 
Clémenceau won. “For his game [the 
famed ‘United States of Europe,’ Briand’s 
pet project (Time, Sept. 16, et seg.)] he 
needs Germans of good faith. And the 
best way of getting them is to wish them 
to be so and to proclaim very loudly that 
they are!” 

For his part the Tiger died believing that 
there are not any Germans of good faith, 
died in heroic misery at the thought that 
in the next war France may go down in 
defeat, supported not even by England. 

On this final and most disturbing point 
the Tiger tells of a conversation he had 
with Lloyd George in London in 1921. 

Clémenceau: “From the very day after 
the Armistice I found you an enemy of 
France.” 

Lloyd George: “Well, was it not always 
our traditional policy?” 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, protégé of 
Owen D. Young, Agent General of Repara- 
tions, the Tiger calls flatly a man ‘‘whose 
ideology was a strong support for German 
bad faith.” 

Again and again Clémenceau repeats, as 
though it were the handwriting on a wall 
which Frenchmen refuse to see, that the 
Germans are a people whose only thought 
is vengeance, “Deutschland tiber Alles!” 


ee Pe 
Tariff By Weight 

After weeks of argument and revision, 
the new French tariff on automobiles 
framed by Minister of Commerce Pierre 
Etienne Flandin was approved last week 
by the Tariff Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, recommended for swift enact- 
ment. U. S. dealers studied it ruefully, 
admitted that “it might have been worse.” 

Instead of the present 45% ad valorem 
(“according to value”) duty on foreign 
cars, the new French tariff is a tariff by 
weight. Foreign cars are divided into five 
classes, taxed as follows: 

Cars weighing 1,100 kilograms or less— 
8 francs per kilo (roughly 16¢ per lb.). 

1,100 to 1,500 kilos: g francs 25 cen- 
times per kilo. 

1,500 to 1,750 kilos: 
times 





10 francs 50 cen- 





1.750 to 1,950 kilos: 20 francs 75 cen- 
times. 

Over 1,950 kilos: 15 francs 50 centimes. 

Light and heavy trucks will be taxed 6 
fr. 25, and 7 fr. per kilo respectively. 

In theory the new French tariff is noi 
discriminatory. In fact it discriminates 
ingeniously against cars of the Buick type 
and in favor of cars of the Packard sort. 

These two cars are in a vastly different 
price class but in nearly the same weight 
class. Under the present French tariff, ad 
valorem (“according to value’), a high 
priced Packard pays a high tariff of $1,182 
per car, and a medium priced Buick pays 
a medium tariff of $677. 

“Under the new tariff a hefty Packard 
will pay $1,230 (a comparatively trifling 
increase) but a Buick of nearly the same 
heft will pay $1,189 (an increase of 75%: 
a crushing discrimination against Buick 
or “medium priced” cars). 

Of course the French Government is not 
discriminating against U. S. medium-priced 
cars because of any special hostility toward 
their makers but to protect French motor- 
makers who are concentrating more and 
more on this type. 

Ford Victory. If the defeat of Buick 
in the new French tariff schedules is acci- 
dental and incidental, such is not the case 
in the victory of Ford over Chevrolet, a 
direct personal victory for Mr. Ford. 

Months ago Mr. Ford’s agents informed 
the French that if the tariff on parts was 
raised (the Ford Francaise is made in 
France of parts shipped from the U. S. 
and Ireland), Ford would set up a manv- 
facturing plant in France so enormous that 
its output would completely glut the 
French low-priced market, drive out of 
business such French firms as Citroen, 

The Ford threat was heeded. The new 
tariff bill will raise the duty on parts only 
15%, but will raise the duty on Chevrolet 
cars (which are now imported assembled) 
from $300 to $437, an increase of 45% 
which should give the Ford salesman in 
France a tremendous advantage when com- 
peting with Chevrolet. 

Booby Trap. So pleased were French- 
men last week with their new high tariff 
scheme that they sought to get its benefits 
at once, quicker than the Chamber ol 
Deputies could debate and pass the bill. 

The Ministry of Commerce announced 
suddenly that the present ad valorem duty 
on imported cars would be collected not 
on the basis of the price in the foreign 
country of manufacture (as has_ been 
standard practice) but on the basis of the 
price in France. 

Dismayed at this stratagem to mulct 
U. S. motor makers, Ambassador Walter 
Evans Edge dashed round to see Minister 
of Commerce Pierre Etienne Flandin, to 
warn him against laying too many booby 
traps for Uncle Sam. M. Flandin, ever 
since his appointment (Time, Nov. 11), 
has repeated militantly, on occasion after 
occasion: “If others build tariff walls, 
France will build tariff walls!” But last 
week it was understood that he backed 
down before Mr. Edge, promised inform- 
ally that the booby trap will not be sprung, 
though no official announcement was made 
one way or the other. 
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ITALY 
Stockbroker Abroad 


In Milan last week Italy’s General 
Bankers Confederation cheered a typical 
and popular U. S. stockbroker, a genial 
fellow of 54, who, with his young wife, 
lately honeymooned in Honolulu: Edward 








Epwarp H. H. Stmmons 
“It would be a real loss to the world.” 


Henry Harriman Simmons, retiring presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange.* 

The Italian bankers knew that Mr. Sim- 
mons had been received in private audience 
by their King (Trme, April 7), had been 
afforded every courtesy by // Duce. They 
expected him to say something courteous 
in return. He doubled, tripled their ex- 
pectations. 

“The whole American people is becom- 
ing accustomed to eat Italian food .. .” 
cried Mr. Simmons with one of the dra- 
matic gestures he makes with upraised arm 
and half-clenched fist. 

“It would be a real loss to the world,” 
he continued, ‘“‘should Italy endeavor, by 
inaugurating machine production ... to 
eliminate individual craftsmanship... 
to do away with her Venetian glass or lace 
... her extraordinarily fine leather and 
stone or wood work.” The “whole Ameri- 
can people,” he insisted, is “furnish|ing] 
its homes with furniture of Italian make 
or design.” Indeed, “If we [Americans] 
wish to study the European backgrounds 
of the American people of 1930, it is no 
longer sufficient for us simply to visit Eng- 
land—we must make a trip to Italy as 
well!’’+ 

Turning to Italian politics, Mr. Sim- 
mons chiefly praised the Mussolini régime 
for stamping out ‘“CCommunism—that evil 
disease from the Orient.”’** 


_*Nominated last week to succeed him: Richard 
Whitney (see p. 48). 

?This was Mr. Simmons’ first visit to Italy. 
**No Oriental state is Communist. The focus 
of Communism is in European, not Asiatic 
Russia, Marx and Lenin, chief architects of 
Communism, were born respectively in Prussia 
and European Russia, 





Getting down at last to business the 
President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change gave Italian tycoons who may 
want to list securities in Manhattan, some 
advice, crisp, correct, straightforward: 

“Over the past hundred years, the New 
York securities market has developed a 
quite strict and complicated technique for 
handling American securities. As a result, 
when our market is called upon to handle 
foreign securities, we must naturally be 
at least as strict with them as with our own 
issues. This fact is not always appreciated 
abroad. Sometimes, for example, people 
in Europe think the American demand for 
all kinds of company statistics is unreason- 
able and excessive, until they realize that 
this is something which we regularly re- 
quire of our own companies. .. . 

“Unfortunately, most of the guidebooks 
for tourists in Italy, which tell us so much 
about your wonderful old palaces and his- 
torical monuments, do not inform us with 
equal care concerning these very significant 
economic accomplishments of recent years. 
I hope, however, that the admission to the 
New York Stock Exchange of Italian se- 
curities like Pirelli, Montecatini, Italian 
Edison, Fiat, Agriatica, Meridionale and 
others, will assist in giving our people 
a better balanced conception of modern 
Italy, particularly in respect to its vigorous 
economic development.” 


PAPAL STATE 
Telephones, Radio 


A recent present to Pope Pius XI from 
potent International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. was a complete telephone sys- 
tem for the new Papal State. 

At the Vatican last week papal digni- 
taries claimed that with 800 telephones 
and 500 citizens the Papal State now has 
more telephones per capita than any other 
nation. In His Holiness’ private study, 
they announced, electricians will soon set 
up a solid gold telephone of more than 
usual size, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, em- 
blazoned with the papal arms on a great 
gold disc. 

Vatican report also said that the pri- 
vate radio broadcaster now being installed 
for the Pope will be one of the most pow- 
erful on earth, raising hopes that people 
will hear the voice of the Supreme Pontiff 
when his station is dedicated June 29. 

Signor Guglielmo Marconi, inventor of 
transmission without wires and a devout 
Catholic, is daily supervising installation 
of the papal radio apparatus in a special 
one-story building from which sprout an- 
tennae 180 ft. high (but not higher than 
the dome of St. Peter’s, 435 ft.). 


INDIA 
National Week 


Last week observers noted the following 
steps in Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign of 
open violation of the British salt monop- 
oly in India, his policy of passive resist- 
ance to the British Raj: 

@ On the 11th anniversary of the Amrit- 
sar Massacre (when over 300 Indian men 
and women were shot down by British 
troops) half a million natives gathered on 
the beach near Bombay to scoop up water, 


extract forbidden salt by evaporation. 
Towards evening a huge, blood-red papier- 
maché monster, symbolizing the salt tax, 
was dumped into the ocean. 

@, Saint Gandhi grew wroth at British au- 
thorities who have been methodically seiz- 
ing salt evaporated by his followers. Said 
he: “It is sheer vulgarity to snatch salt 
from our Satyagrahis [Nationalist volun- 
teers]. It is my earnest desire that the 
Satyagrahis should not part with their 
salt in spite of the most severe injury to 
their hands.” His chief worry was that he 
had not been arrested, though his second 
son was jailed last week as his first was 
fortnight ago for violating the salt laws, 
making “seditious utterances.” 

@ Later Saint Gandhi sat in a dry creek 
bed while a chorus of sari-clad Indian 
women sang a hymn, translated as follows 
by Indian correspondents : 

“We will not strike a blow; we will die, 
for it is God’s law. . . . The police have 
been given the power of magistrates. They 
wrest the salt from our hands by breaking 
our fingers, but we should not give up our 
salt. Even if our hands are bleeding .. . 
we should not retaliate. God is our pro- 


tector,” 
RUSSIA 


Introducing the Gardenia 

Into the news of Moscow strutted last 
week a sleek U. S. citizen with a gardenia. 

Isvestia, official daily, explained that this 
man used to be “the hireling of capitalist 
traders,” namely Wanamaker’s Depart- 
ment Store, and is now “the bourgeois 
counter-revolutionary Police Commissioner 
of New York City.” 

Soviet barbs were thus hurled at Com- 
missioner Grover Aloysius Whalen because 











International 
GROovER ALoystus WHALEN 


“If there’s going to be any Queen of 
the May... !” 


last week in Manhattan he announced that 
he will put down any violent celebration 
of May Day by Reds. “If there’s going 
to be any Queen of the May in this town,” 
snapped Mr. Whalen, “it will be me—not 
Mr. William Z. Foster.* Law and order 
will be in command, not Red hooliganism!” 


*Foster and four aids who led the Communist 
demonstrations in Manhattan last month (Time, 
March 17) were found guilty last week of the 
crime of “unlawful assembly,’ were clapped 
into a Manhattan jail to await sentences which 
may run as high as $500 fine and three years’ 
imprisonment each. 
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MEXICO 
“Obie’s”. Father 


While pious Mexicans decorated the vil- 
lage church at Ahuacatlan in preparation 
for Palm Sunday last week, bearded, un- 
kempt J. E. Bristow of San Angelo, Tex., 
rode into town on the back of an ass. A 
three-week bandit chase by Mexican Fed- 
eral troops had ended. Somewhere in the 
mountains an able kidnaper and bandit 
chief named Cruz Delgado was dividing 
$5,000 in gold among his followers. Back 
in San Angelo Mrs. Bristow received a 
three-word telegram from her Oklahoma 
foot-baller son, Gordon (“Obie”) Bristow: 
DAD WITH ME. Mrs. Bristow cried, 
“Thank God! Thank God!” and then 
collapsed. 

Seven weeks ago J. E. Bristow, oil 
operator, set out. into the thickly wooded 
mountains of the west coast State of 
Nayarit with an interpreter-guide, Mr. 
Fields, to prospect for gold and inspect a 
zinc property. A week later Interpreter 
Fields galloped into the dusty, desolate vil- 
lage of Ahuacatlan with a scribbled mes- 
sage. Prospector Bristow had _ been 
captured by Cruz Delgado, was held for 
$15,000 ransom. The Mexican police in- 
stantly clapped Interpreter Fields into jail. 

From four directions came moves to lib- 
erate Prospector Bristow. With Secretary 
of State Stimson in London, lesser officials 
of the U. S. State Department protested to 
Mexico City. Prospector Bristow’s son, 
“Obie,” mistrusting officialdom, withdrew 
$15,000 in gold from two Texas banks to 
ransom his father. Largely because of the 
tootball prowess of son “Obie” at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the Oklahoma City 
Times sent one Merle Blakely, staff writer, 
to assist and report the bandit hunt. From 
the rail-head of the only railway in the 
State of Nayarit the Mexican Government 
hastily sent out a squadron of cavalry. 

Days passed. From Mexico City came 
exciting accounts of a battle in which three 
bandits had been killed by the Federal 
troops. In the town of Tepic grew a much 
more definite story that Bandit Cruz Del- 
gado was demanding more money. When 
Prospector Bristow rode into Ahuacatlan 
on his donkey last week the true story 
became known. “Obie” Bristow had bar- 
gained with mysterious agents of Bandit 
Delgado for over a week. A ransom of 
$5.000 was finally agreed upon and paid. 
Followed the prisoner’s release. 

“Considering everything,” said Mr. 
Bristow, “they treated me pretty fair. 
What I missed most was a chaw of 
tobacco. I had plenty to eat except when 
the Federal troops got too close, then we 
all had nothing but bread and water. Wild 
turkeys were roosting all around us but 
nobody dared shoot at them for fear the 
Federals would hear. My closest escape 
was one night when five of the bandits got 
drunk and wanted to hang me for the hell 
of it. Cruz Delgado finally talked them out 
of it. I taught those fellows to play poker. 
Some of them ¢ ot to be pretty good. The 
last night after the ransom was paid they 
killed a turkey and gave me a party. The 
mosquitoes, though! They were something 
fierce.” 


BRAZIL 
Coffee Sword 


Like the sword of Damocles coffee hangs 
over Brazil. 

Brazil holds a hoard of more than 16 
million bags, more than 1g billion pounds. 
She keeps on hoarding because desperately 
afraid that any other policy would glut 
the world coffee market, send the price 
plunging ruinously down. 

Of course not all Brazil’s coffee is 
hoarded. She sells and exports every year 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
the world’s supply. But surplus has piled 
on surplus, year after year, until Brazil’s 
hoard is both an economic and a political 
menace to the government of distracted 
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“Jim” SPEYER 


The State Department was convinced. 


President Washington Luiz Pereira de 
Sousa. Last week hope loomed. A $100,- 
000,000 loan to support Brazil’s coffee 
hoard in Sao Paulo (principal coffee state) 
was announced to be in process of negoti- 
ation by J. Henry Schroder & Co. of 
London and their potent Manhattan cor- 
respondent Speyer & Co. 

Ticklish was the task faced by genial, 
dapper James (‘“‘Jim’”) Speyer, who was 
born in the home city of the house of 
Rothschild, Frankfort, Germany. As well 
as anybody Jim Speyer knew that a Secre- 
tary of Commerce by the name of Herbert 
Clark Hoover laid down what has since 
become an unwritten law of Washington: 
the Government will discourage subscrip- 
tion by U. S. citizens to loans intended 
to support a foreign monopoly. 

“Ah, but this coffee loan isn’t to support 
a Brazilian monopoly!”—that was what 
suave Mr. Speyer or somebody for him had 
to say to the State Department, convinc- 
ingly. It was said—convincingly. Last 
week Acting Secretary of State Joseph P. 
Cotton officially announced that the ad- 
ministration has no objection to the loan, 
believing that it will be used only for 
temporary support of the Brazilian hoard, 


which the hoarders promise to liquidate 
within ten years. 

Mr. Speyer’s personal triumph seemed 
complete, but on the New York coffee ex- 
change last week many a broker doubted 
that the loan would go through, “under- 
stood” that the Brazilian coffee situation is 
in such bad shape that J. Henry Schroder 
& Co. of London were beginning to wonder 
whether the coffee sword can be stayed, 
whether a coffee crisis and price slump are 
not inevitable. 


CHINA 
Yen’s Move 
Having resonantly declared his inde- 
pendence of the Nationalist Government 
fortnight ago (Time, April 14), General 
Yen Hsi-shan, “Model Governor” of 
Shansi, moved rapidly last week, seized the 
entire customs receipts of the city of 
Tientsin, with the exception of the 5% 
assigned the city by the Nanking Gov- 
ernment for liquidation of foreign and 
domestic debts. There will be left some 
$4,000,000 a year for Yen. 


JAPAN 
Exchange Closed 


At the Osaka and Kobe cotton mills of 
the great Kanegafuchi Company, directors 
told workers’ delegates last week that they 
must accept a 20% wage cut because of 
the falling price of cotton goods. 

“Why is it then,” asked a blunt workers’ 
delegate, “that you continue to pay 35% 
dividends? Why have you just voted your 
chairman, Mr. Sanji Muto, a bonus of 
3,600,000 yen [$1,800,000] ?” 

While directors were trying to think of 
an answer 5,000 workmen walked out— 
the first strike in the company’s history. 
At 12 p. m. the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
suspended trading. 

Should either the London or New York 
stock exchanges suspend trading, every 
country in the world would be affected. In 
Japan it is different. The Tokyo Exchange 
has closed several times in periods of de- 
pression. It is customary for Japanese 
boards to suspend trading on any day when 
more than 200,000 shares are sold, because 
of lack of facilities. The stock exchange 
in Osaka kept open without incident last 
week, and since no U. S. stocks are traded 
on the Tokyo exchange, the chief U. S. 
reaction to Tokyo’s closing was a drop of 
.6¢ in the value of the yen at New York. 

More than the cotton strikes at Osaka 
and Kobe was at the back of last week's 
exchange closing. Within the past two 
years the value of shares listed on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange has fallen 30%. 
The removal of the embargo on gold ship- 
ments out of Japan has seriously depleted 
the country’s gold reserve. Decreased U. 5. 
demand for raw silk has brought a slump 
to Japan’s chief export industry. Last 
week’s cotton strike, and a hint of further 
labor troubles, brought Japanese brokers 
to panic’s edge. Deeply concerned was 
the cabinet of Prime Minister Yuko 
Hamaguchi. A Tokyo correspondent 
quoted the opinion of several cabinet mem- 
bers that “the present condition of the 
market is due to manipulation in which 
the political opposition was concerned.” 
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SECONDS 


you'll never 
forget! 















—that first minute 


your child romps across 
the silver screen 





































































































Now—an extremely simple Home 
Movie Camera that anybody who 
can press a lever can operate! That 
even the modest purse can afford! 


A remarkable camera for ama- 
teurs, from the men who made 
snapshot-taking so easy that it 
became the pastime of millions 


Cine-Kodak 
Model BB, f. 1. 9 





Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 


Btw something about it—a 
thrill, if you like—that words 
alone could never quite describe. 

Seeing, for the first time, your child 
romp across the silver screen. 

Knowing that you’ll Aave that pic- 
ture—in the actual moving life—all 
through your life. To cherish; to 
look back on. 

That you can is one of the modern 
miracles. 

Find out fow you can—easily, eco- 
nomically. Send the coupon below. 
You'll be glad that you did. 

Simplified Movie-Taking 
‘There is now a simple camera. . 
the amazing Cine-Kodak.. . with 
which movie-taking is as easy as 
snapshots are with a child’s Brownie. 

And—at prices that will pleasantly 
surprise you. 

If you can look through a finder 
and press a lever, you Can take suc- 
cessful movies—either black-and- 
white or in fu// color—with this 
remarkable instrument. 

Find out about it. You’ll learn, 
perhaps to your own surprise, that a 
movie camera is not a costly indul- 
gence. That movie-taking itself is a 
very simple business. 

But—be sure it’s the Cine-Kodak 
that you see. 

Developed by the Men Who Simplified 

Amateur Picture- Taking 


With the Cine-Kodak, all you do 


is press the lever and you take movies. 
Next, send the film to any Eastman 


MAIL FOR FREE 


processing station. In afew days you 
receive it back—without cost; devel- 
oping is included in the price of the 
film. 

Then, with the Kodascope, you 
project the pictures in your own living 
room—sharp and clear—as easily as 
playing a record on the phonograph. 

That’s the point to remember 
about the Cine-Kodak. For you want 
the szmplest movie camera you can get. 
The least complicated. One that your 
child can operate, if necessary. 

Marvelously Realistic Color Movies 


Go to a dealer today. Ask to see 
the Cine-Kodak. 

With Cine-K odak Safety Film, reg- 
ular or panchromatic, it takes black- 
and-white pictures. By using Koda- 
color Film and the Kodacolor Filter, 
the Cine-Kodak B or BB/.1.9 takes 
beautiful pictures in full, natural color 
—every color that the eye can see. 

Any Cine-Kodak dealerwill be glad 
to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak and 
to show you Kodacolor on the screen. 
To make buying easy, many offer 
an attractive deferred payment plan. 


BOOK 





EASTMAN KopAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without 
obligation, the booklet telling me 
how I can easily make my own movies. 


NE iettiag in cide cinntntine apibcmbbbiinnn 


Address pe Ra NN, eet ee ee 
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ON’T waste your 
time on the same scenes this sum- 
mer... go to France... nobody 
can understand the middle ages who 
hasn’t seen the cathedral at Stras- 
bourg ... Rheims, Chartres, Amiens, 


St. Denis, Mont St. Michel ... the 
lovely, lazy chateau country... 
Roman France with its tremendous 
fragments from that spacious long 
ago... St. Remy, birthplace of the 
poet Mistral ... Carcassonne, with 
its great grey walls and pointed tow- 
ers cso Deauville, Dinard, and Biar- 
ritz, the whirl of fashion in its gay- 
est mood cso The Pyrenees with 
their world known thermal baths 
_.. the Mediterranean, bluer than 


dreams, as you flash along the Grande 
Corniche... or on to Corsica .. . 
Dauphiné and the summer snow- 
peaked Alps... moonrise from Sacré 
Coeur with Paris lights blossoming 
in the purple gulf below es Le Tou- 
quet and La Baule provide your week- 
ends with a gay Pavisten crowd ese 
The whole of France, alive and shin- 
ing, ready to welcome you. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY | 
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So Many of Them 

Abraham Lincoln said: “God must have 
loved the common people, he made so 
many of them.” 

Phineas Taylor Barnum said: ‘There’s 
one born every minute.” 

In choosing an inscription for the new 
building that is to house their New York 
Daily News, gumchewers’ tabloid with the 
largest U. S. circulation (1,300,000) ,* Pub- 
lishers Joseph Medill Patterson and Robert 
Rutherford McCormick turned to Lincoln, 
not to Barnum. Curious crowds stood in 
front of the new News building last week, 
eyeing a procession of laborers, beggars, 
children, flappers, photographers marching 
in light relief across the building’s grey- 
green granite facade over the tabloidally 
cryptic excerpt: “He made so many of 
them.” 








Martin’s Mentor 

Crowell Publishing Co. employes found 
an announcement on their bulletin board 
one morning last week, which read: “The 
Company has sold The Mentor to the 


err =] 








Cosmo News Photo 
GEORGE R. MARTIN 
. relieved Crowell of a small unit. 


World Traveler Magazine Corp.—George 
R. Martin, publisher.t They will assume 
the publishing of The Mentor, beginning 
with the June 1930 issue. We have become 
convinced that The Mentor will have a 
much better opportunity if handled by a 
publisher equipped to take care of the 
smaller units. Here we are fully and thor- 
oughly geared up to handle large units and 
it has become difficult to give The Mentor 
the necessary small unit attention. We 
feel that Mr. Martin and his organization 
are equipped to continue The Mentor suc- 
cessfully.” 

Although Crowell had owned The Men- 
tor since 1920, it was not until last autumn 

*World’s largest in English: the London Daily 
Mail (2,000,000). 

+Not to be confused with George Martin, one- 
time (1918-29) editor of Crowell’s Farm & 
Fireside. 





that it was resolved to dress the magazine 
up and try to make it sell. Founded in 
1913, the earliest known Mentor was 4 
weekly. Each issue was devoted to one 
particular cultural subject—art, travel 
letters. Foliowise, it also contained several 
loose-leaf rotogravure art reproductions 
Then it became a semi-monthly, then a 
monthly. Last September it fell into the 
capable hands of Hugh Anthony Leamy, 
a onetime associate editor of Collier’s, ” 


Editor Leamy decided to keep his edi- 
torial matter—essays, fiction, humor— 
consistent with the oldtime Mentor, bu 
to deck out the material with capable, 
sometimes racy, illustration. Although the 
magazine’s circulation reached 85,000, it 
became apparent that it would never pull 
in harness with its whopping big Crowell 
team-mates—Woman’s Home Companion, 
Collier’s, The Country Home (onetim 
Farm & Fireside), The American Maga- 
zine—whose combined circulation is over 
8,500,000. 

To World Traveler, the Mentor went 
lock, stock & barrel—with the exception 
of Editor Leamy. Henceforth he will work 
for Hearst’s American Weekly, Sunday 
supplement whose circulation is greater 
than that of any other periodically printed 
matter (over 6,000,000). 

Publisher Martin contemplates fusing 
his old magazine with his new, placing the 
amalgam under the direction of World 
Traveler’s Editor Charles P. Norcross, now 
junketing in the Orient. Because World 
Traveler has about one-fourth of its stable- 
mate’s distribution, and because when two 
magazines combine one inevitably swallows 
the other, publishers guessed that the ever- 
mutating Mentor would be the one to 
endure. 


——@ 





Gossip Merger 

Every self-disrespecting U. S. city has a 
tattle magazine. Usually it is ambiguously 
guised as a compendium of smartset 
goings-on. In Philadelphia it is the Town 
Crier; in Boston the Bostonian. Indis- 
creet St. Louis socialites dread the Censor; 
incautious Kansas citizens the /ndepend- 
ent. But the happy hunting grounds of the 
gossip-magazine publisher are Manhattan 
and Washington. With the announcement 
last week that the Club Fellow & Wash- 
ington Mirror had been bought by the 
owners of the Tatler & American Sketch, 
it became apparent that Windsor Publish- 
ing Corp. had its field almost completely 
in control. Only the 52-year-old roue 
Town Topics (weekly) remained in com- 
petition. 

Club Fellow has been out of publication 
for two months. Under its new owners It 
will become fatter, will be printed on 
heavier stock. Artist Alberto Vargas, who 
once painted the portraits of 25 glittering 
Ziegfeld showgirls in 25 days, will do the 
covers. Editor John C. Schemm hopes to 
have Club Fellow bursting with wit, hu- 
mor, new gossip, sport. Douglas Brinkley, 
musicomedy skitster, cousin of Nell Brink- 
ley who draws baby-faced beauties fot 
Hearstpapers, will conduct a column 0! 
Broadway chit-chat. 
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No time to look ahead 


Sell this man a motor for his boat? You wouldn’t have 


to sell him, he’d buy before your sales talk was half started. 
He wants to get ahead as fast as possible, to set his face 
towards the bow and give his whole attention to avoiding 
reefs and rapids in his course. 


How is the course of business different? There are 


reefs and rapids to avoid, a port to attain—and figures are 
so vitally necessary that business is quick to appreciate a 
machine that will give prompt, accurate figures and do it 
so smoothly, easily and quickly that there is ample time 


to devote to the real job of steering the proper course. 


The Monroe representative has no sales talk beyond 
asking you to let him study your figuring problems and 
tell your own clerks how to apply intelligently Monroe 
methods and short-cuts to your own system. 


In a very few days, your routine work will be running 


smoother than ever. Your clerks will be producing results 
with first-time accuracy, and you'll be getting the addi- 
tional figures you’ve always needed to give you a daily 
picture of your business. 


You can determine for yourself how the combined 


knowledge and experience of the Monroe organization, 


gained through its everyday contact with all types of 
businesses—large and small—may aid in solving your 
Own special problems. Just telephone your local Monroe 
representative, or write Orange, New Jersey. 
























































SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
with full automatic division 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
“The Machine for Every Desk 


TIME 
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Scotland 


Scenery ~ History — Romance - 
Go North across the English Bor- 
cs a . ” 
der by the ‘Flying Scotsman 
train to Edinburgh. Scortland’s 
Athens, invincibly proud, raises 
her castle three hundred feet above 
a delightful medley of queer old 
houses and historic churches. Holy- 
rood speaks to you of the stirring 
days of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. See Royal 
Dunfermline and its ancient abbey 
with Scotland’s most sacred grave 
—that of Robert Bruce. Melrose, 
Abbotsford and Dryburgh where 
the memory of Scott will live for 
ever. Stirling with its famous 
Castle and its neighbouring battle- 
field of Bannockburn. 
Tee off ac St. Andrews, the world 


metropolis of golf. Balmoral will show 
you the splendour of the Scottish home 
of Royalty. And the Trossachs—nature 
has painted the purple heathered hills 
and silver lochs with an incomparable 
beauty. Scotland recalls historic exploits 
thrilling to every American. 


Call or write for Guide No. 96 
COMMUNICATE WITHKETCHAM 


General Agent,11W.42ndSt., NewYork 


London 
& North Eastern 


Railway 
of England & Scotland 
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Chemists in Atlanta 


To counterbalance the workaday side of 
a convention there are always light mo- 
ments devised by thoughtful committees. 
Most of these at last week’s Atlanta meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
were for the scientists’ ladies. Included: 
a barbecue by Atlanta’s public-spirited 
Coca-Cola works, an auto ride to the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary, excursions to nearby 
fertilizer factories. 

While wives were thus disporting them- 
selves, busy husbands were scurrying about 
Atlanta in taxicabs which gave badge- 
wearers a flat 25¢ rate, attending divisional 
meetings, talking shop. 

The 1,500 members attending the con- 
vention (the Society’s 79th) were divided 
into 15 groups covering various phases of 
industrial and experimental chemistry. Of 
the 500 papers read before the sections 
many were on new angles of old subjects. 
Others, saved for the convention, were 
notes on new subjects. Some angles, some 
notes: 

Refrigerants. Frequent have been 
deaths attributed to escaped gas from 
mechanical refrigerators. In many of the 
22 commercial types poisonous gases are 
used. 

Thomas Midgley Jr., Dayton chemist, 
inventor of ethyl gasoline, placed a dish 
of a new refrigerant devised by him on a 
table before his section. Leaning low over 
the boiling dish he inhaled the white gas 
given off by the steaming liquid. Through 
a rubber tube he then blew the gas out 
of his lungs into a dish containing a burn- 
ing candle, extinguished it. 

The only effect of the gas on humans 
is to produce a “kind of intoxication.” 
Said Experimenter Midgley: “The best 
way I can describe this sensation is to 
say that it is deadening. Instead of the 
exhilaration such as is credited to alcohol, 
these fumes do not arouse a desire to 
sing or to recite poetry.” 

Midgley’s refrigerant, a combination of 
fluorine, chlorine, carbon, was developed 
in a General Motors laboratory with the 
aid of Dr. A. L. Henne, Belgian chemist. 

Uranium. Topping the atomic weight 
scale (though not highest in specific grav- 
ity) is uranium,* a metal which has been 
virtually impossible to isolate. So-called 
“pure” uranium is almost always con- 
taminated with oxides. This contaminated 
material and salts of the metal are used 
in the ceramic industry, to produce high- 
speed steels, in dye manufacture. 

Dr. F. H. Driggs, Westinghouse re- 
searcher, announced that he had been able 
to reduce a salt of uranium, in an electric 
vacuum furnace, to the free metal. Cost 
per lb.: $400. 

Chief use of free uranium is the manu- 
facture of photo-electric cells. 

Xylose, a rare sugar which until re- 
cently sold for $100 the lb., may now be 
produced from cottonseed hull bran. Chief 
virtue of xylose: to many plump people it 
is non-fattening. 

Dr. W. T. Schreiber, U. S. Bureau of 





*Named by the discoverer of uranous oxide, 
Marin Heinrich Klaproth, after the planet 
Uranus. Not until 60 years later was “uranium” 
broken down into the true metal. 





Standards chemist, in association with 
other workers at Anniston, Ala., has been 
producing xylose on a semi-commercial 
basis. Each year the U. S. produces a 
million and one-half tons of cottonseed 
hull bran which might be converted into 
xylose. 

The new process was developed in line 
with the Federal search for means of uti- 
lizing the land’s waste products. Cotton 
seeds* were attractive because they were 
being gathered for use in the vegetable 
oil industry (Time, April 7). 

Atom Building. Patiently, the Uni- 


versity of Chicago’s Dr. William Draper 
Harkins sat beside a nitrogen tube and 
took 10,000 photographs, attempting to 











Keystone 
CHICAGO’s HARKINS 
His Y was epochal. 


get an “atom collision” on the print. Each 
turned out badly, revealed nothing. 

Then came a good one. The picture 
showed a threadlike path through the tube, 
splitting and continuing Y fashion in two 
paths. After examining the photographs 
Dr. Harkins concluded that he had broken 
down two atoms, built two new ones. 

Specifically he was shooting helium 
atoms (alpha particles derived from radio- 
active thorium) from a shuttered, camera- 
like box into.a tube containing nitrogen 
and water vapor. The helium atoms trav- 
eling at a clip of 11,000 mi. per sec. 
smashed into the nitrogen atoms. The 
force of the impact caused the atoms to 
merge for an instant to form fluorine which 
immediately broke down, with explosive 
force, into hydrogen and oxygen. ; 

Other Business. Winners of many 0! 
the Garvan Prizes which total $50,000, 
were announced.. In the U. S. 288 high 
school pupils will receive $120 each for 
essays, six of the group will get scholar- 
ships which will send them through col- 
lege. Next year Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur will be chairman 0! 
the awards committee, succeeding Herbert 
Clark Hoover. 


*Other cottonseed products: rayon and paper, 
made from the fuzz stripped from the seed. 
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THE NEW PEERLESS 


Brueh! 








Peerless —America’s oldest fine car builder — now swings into a new great cycle of activity 


and accomplishment. A new scene — a new tempo — a new efficiency in its operations. But 
an old trust— revered — ever renewed —in every way safeguarded — summarized in 


its famous phrase, “All that the Name Implies.’”’ Presented here are the three entirely 


new Peerless cars. In foreground the Custom Eight under $3,000; at right the Master 
Eight under $2,000; at back the Standard Eight under $1,500. They serve in out- 


standing fashion every fine car need. Peerless Motor Car Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOW MORE EMPHATICALLY THAN EVER — = "“ALL THAT THE NAME IMPLIES” 





Prices quoted ere at factory 
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The Saline Cocktail 


is a toast to your own health! 


OMATO and clam juice cocktails 
oe a new and suddenly acquired 
popularity. But, for your health’s sake, 
there’s nothing quite so good for you 
as a Saline Cocktail in the morning! 
You drink its sparkling combination 
whenever you wake up with a logy, 
upset system! Here’s what happens : 

Into a glass of fresh, cool water... a 
spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica fizzes 
and bubbles! (Measure with the bottle 
cap if more convenient.) This splendid 
mixture is refreshing in effect— prompt 
and efficient in clearing your body and 
your bloodstream! 

With Sal Hepatica’s gentle action, many 
a man routs the ill effects of a sluggish 
intestinal tract! Regularly, women drink 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 






© 1930 


it for a blemish-free and! healthy skin. 

For constipation . . . headaches ... 
colds. . 
common digestive disorders are ban- 
ished thoroughly by this saline meth- 
od with Sal Hepatica. More than any 


other kind of laxative, it corrects acidity, 


. theumatism and a long list of 


it purifies the blood, it rids the system 
of wastes and poisons! 


In Europe as well as in this country, 
physicians recognize and advocate the 
marked advantages of salines. Sal Hepat- 
ica contains the same natural salines and 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
Europe’s world-noted health springs! 

From your doctor, learn more about the 
saline way to health. Ask him about Sal 
Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist... Any morning you arise half- 
sick and out-of-sorts, drink to your own 
good health with this sparkling saline. 


BrIsTOL-MYERS Co. 

Dept. C-40, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Address 
City___ 
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500,000 Hawk-Eyes 

Each & every child in the U. S. and 
Canada whose twelfth birthday comes this 
year is eligible to march into a corner 
drugstore or a Kodak Shoppe with its 
parent on or after May 1 and demand to 
be given, free, one special Model C “Hawk. 
Eye” box camera and film-roll to match, 
made by George (“Kodak”) Eastman oj 
Rochester, N. Y. (True, April 14). The 
Hawk-Eye is sold to all persons over or 
under twelve this year for $1.25. If all 
the twelve-year-olds are honest and do not 
go from store to store to get more than 
one free camera each, there will be more 
than 500,000 young picture-takers at large 
on the continent by the end of the year, 
all equipped with special gilt Hawk-Eyes 

Occasion for this expansive gesture is the 
soth anniversary of George Eastman’s en- 
try into the camera business. It will be 
“a token of appreciation to [those] .. . 
who have played so important a _ part.” 
Also, says the Eastman announcement, it 
will be “a means of interesting hundreds 
of thousands more children in picture 
taking.” In other words, Mr. Eastman’s 
celebration will by no means be a purely 
sentimental one. Film-rolls for the $1.25 
Hawk-Eye cost 25¢, developing and print- 
ing six Hawk-Eye snapshots costs about 
40¢. Eastman sales will be swelled by 
Eastman generosity since, in the camera 
business as with safety razors, profits come 
not from the original article but from the 
replacements which keep it useful. 

For Kodak’s* golden jubilee Mr. East- 
man obtained the same sort of ungrudged, 
well-deserved publicity as his friend 
Thomas Alva Edison had received for the 
golden jubilee of the electric light bulb 
(Time, May 27). Hearst Colyumist Ar- 
thur Brisbane wrote: ‘Ruskin, who had 
worked to reproduce . . . [the] architec- 
ture in Venice ... hailed the discovery 
of photography as a most important gift 
to education.” Grace Goodhue Coolidge . 
announced: “Instead of coming together 
to play games and eat ice cream and 
cake ... each guest [at the Eastman 
birthday party] is to receive a golden anni- 
versary camera and film by means of 
which he will be able to satisfy and develop 
his appreciation of the beautiful things of 
nature... .” 

History. Photography 50 years ago, 
when George Eastman entered the busi- 
ness, was a cumbersome and tedious pas- 
time. One wishing to go into the country 
for a few snapshots had first to procure 
the services of a mule. On the mule would 
be loaded: a tent for the preparation ot 
the “wet plates” (which were sensitized 

*The word kodak, coined by George Eastman 
in 1888, is a privately owned, registered trade 
mark. When the word first appeared it was used 
to differentiate the compact, portable Eastman 
camera from the bulky “wet plate’ photogra- 
pher’s outfit. The first Kodak, sold for $25, 
was loaded at the factory with roo exposures. 
When these pictures had been taken it was 
necessary to send the camera back to Rochester 
to have the film developed and printed, the 
camera reloaded. 

The word, now loosely used to designate any 
camera, appears in most English and several 
foreign language dictionaries. Mr. Eastman at- 
tributes the selection of the word to the fascina- 
tion the letter K held for him. It always ap- 
pealed to him because of its firm, unyielding 
appearance. “After long meditation and con- 
centration,” he said, the other letters grouped 
themselves to form the new word. 

_ As a transitive verb kodak means: to take an 
instantaneous picture of. 
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wee: de or South. Wherever you live—wherever t For further information, mail this coupon to Passenger Traffic Department, New York Central | 
ered tra : J e ‘ Lines, at Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh or Boston—or to ’ 
r was used you wish to go—let New York Central - PEAS Re sae: Maw Vane Ceniesd Eines ' 
asim Lieu bop yon pla your venation trip | eerbtan Serres ew Seb coet tere... y 3 
photogra- : ‘ ’ aise ! Ko > oN. X. ‘ 
for $25. ‘i ‘ Please tell me all about a trip to ' 
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INDIA 
Bombay, Agra, 
Delhi, Benares, 
the Taj Mahal... 


MADEIRA 
Basket-sleds .... 


ATHENS 
Templed Acropolis 


BETHLEHEM 
for Christmas. «. 


CAIRO 
New Year's Eve... 


CEYLON 
Spices, elephants 


JAVA 
Bamboo music... 


SIAM 
Court dancers... 


CHINA 


Color . . . people 


JAPAN 


Geishas, gardens 


AND 10 
other countries. . 


IN 137 DAYS, 
From $2000... 


YOU SAIL when 


winter comes... 


DEC. 2, 
fromNEW YORK 








TIME 


ORLD CRUISE 
has a“ 
th ACE’ F 


@ Not only (1) a 137-day 
itinerary which concentrates on high-spots ... (2) a 
cruise-calendar which follows spring around the world r 
-.- (3) a distinguished ship of 21,850 gross tons, Em- 
press of Australia ... (4) a cuisine of New York-Paris 
standards, a service of kindly, personal interests ... 
not only these but also a “STH ACE” in world-cruising. 
@ This “5th Ace” is Canadian Pacific’s world net-work 
of rail, ship and hotel... its special grooming of a spe- ‘ 
cial ship for this cruise. .. its world-cruise “know-how,” ; 
years of it... the entrée established through Canadian 
Pacific’s offices in key cities of the globe. That is why 
«+. you have nothing to do but enjoy. @ Why not 
send for booklets, ship plans? Your own agent or any 
Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Montreal and 31 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadiam Paecifie 


| 





| 
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in the tent and put, dripping, into the 
camera); vats for the chemical solutions; 
a tripod which would support a piano box; 
a camera nearly as large as a piano box; 
a helper. 

It was when he was a bank clerk in 
Rochester, N. Y., that George Eastman 
started to drive the mule out of photog- 
raphy. One day he paid a local photogra- 
pher $5 for a lesson in picture-taking. 
Shortly afterward he found in an English 
magazine an article on dry photographic 
plates which obviated the necessity for 
elaborate preparation just before the pic- 
ture was snapped. George Eastman 
worked in the evenings at home to 
develop a dry plate (glass covered with a 
sensitized emulsion) of his own. Accom- 
plishing this, he resigned from the bank, 
started in business for himself. 

He decided that a flexible film would be 
better than a rigid, and started using paper 
as a base. Later came the cellulose base 
which is used now. This development was 
probably the greatest in photography. 

The Man. George Eastman, poor as a 
youth, developed an active hate of pov- 
erty. He now expresses this hate with his 
expensive tastes, which include: big game 
hunting, orchid growing, expensive music, 
fine food. 

In his great house, surrounded by ten 
landscaped acres, is a trophy room filled 
with buffalo, deer and elk heads. For Mr. 
Eastman hunts not only with a camera. 

On his African trip, taken with Martin 
Johnson, Mr. Eastman carried a cooking 
outfit along for himself. Deep in the 
jungle he would make lemon meringue 
pies, would take time out to stir up a 
chocolate cake, two dishes for which he has 
a Classical appetite. Once he sent native 
runners 100 miles through the bush to 
invite another U. S. party to come and 
eat pie. 

On the same floor with the trophy room 
he has a kitchen where he keeps his culi- 
nary art up to scratch. Another Eastman 
kitchen adjoins the private office at Kodak 
Park. Popular is the Eastman home with 
Rochester sub-debs. Often they are given 
surprise parties at which a fortune’s worth 
of orchids, grown in the Eastman green- 
houses, is distributed. 

Music-loving, George Eastman calls 
himself a “musical moron.” To remedy 
this he has an organ recital in his home 
daily at 7:30 a. m., a concert each Sunday. 
To remedy a like condition in others he 
founded the $6,000,000 Eastman School ot 
Music, has given Rochester hundreds of 
free concerts. Albert Coates, onetime 
conductor at the Imperial Opera of Petro- 
grad, dedicated to Patron Eastman his 
Suite after the Style of the Old Masters. 

Thus Tycoon Eastman spends his time 
and money. Of the latter he observed: 
“Two courses are open to a man of wealth 
—he can hoard money for his heirs—or he 
can get it into action.” Having no heirs 
he has gotten some $75,000,000 into action, 
including $25,000,000 to the University ol 
Rochester, $15,000,000 to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Last year he em- 
barrassed Prime Minister Mussolini by 
presenting Italy with a $1,000,000 dental 
clinic. JI Duce was embarrassed (and 
chagrined) because the gift implied that 
Italian children had poor teeth, and be- 
cause it could not be controlled by the 
Italian Government for two years. 
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Vladivostok -- Seattle -- Cherbourg 
Correct lubrication of industrial machinery in all 


countries demands world-wide knowledge of 


machines and conditions. Vacuum Oil Company 
service and lubricants have achieved such world- 
wide recognition that— 


This world-wide experience has covered all types 
of machinery in every corner of the globe. A 
paper mill in Mexico, a cement mill in the 
Argentine, a steam turbine in a South African 
mine or a Diesel engine in Japan—no matter 
what the machine or the conditions under which 
it operates, our engineers have mastered its 
lubrication problems for the benefit of the 
world’s manufacturers, large and small. 


If you are an executive interested in main- 
‘taining the largest possible return on your com- 
pany’s investment in plants and machinery—at 
the lowest production costs—this international 
experience and acceptance is significant. 

Your request for further information incurs no 
obligation—a lubrication specialist who is ex- 
perienced in your line of industry will respond 
promptly, 


* Not including oil companies. 























QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 


Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the country 


TIME 
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im 
business 
development 


Personal contacts mean much in 
business. After all, we like to do 
business with people we know. 

That’s where your bank can help 
you...as a cog that establishes the 
contact between you and your cus- 
tomer. In the rich Central New York 
Market, the Citizens can be of aid 
to manufacturers, sales managers, 
all who seek the profits this area 
ean yield. For over a quarter cen- 
tury the Citizens has built and main- 
tained an unusually intimate rela- 
tionship with Central New York’s 
business and people... Citizenservice 
includes every branch of finance 
to serve you as your Central New 
York banking headquarters. 





CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


OF UTICA, N. Y. 








WORLD'S 














AERONAUTIC 


8.9% Safer 

If a man were to fly 10,000 miles 
annually in regularly scheduled U. S. 
transport planes, he might suffer a crackup 
in the 20th year; might be killed in the 
106th. Were the same man to cover the 
same distance in random flights (sightsee- 
ing, joyhopping with friends, e¢ al.) he 
must anticipate an accident every 7.4 
years, prepare for death in the 37th. This 
according to the civil air accident report 
for July-December 1929, published last 
week by the aeronautics branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

All civil aircraft flew 78,940,161 mi. in 
the six months, a gain of 25,000,000 mi. 
over the same period in 1928. There were 
924 accidents, one for every 85,433 mi. 
In 1928 there was an accident every 78,- 
308 mi. Scheduled transport planes suf- 
fered 15 fatal accidents in 15,940,161 mi. 
flown—one per 1,062,677 mi. 

Conclusions: Flying over established 
routes is becoming much safer; ‘“miscel- 
laneous” operations more hazardous. 
Smaller proportion of accidents (55.75%) 
is blamable upon personnel,* more upon 
motor failures (18.9%) and structural 
failures (11.2%). Flying in general is 
8.9% safer than a year ago. 
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Foreign Invasion 

European governments large and small 
now recognize the need for adequate air 
corps in national defense. Many are vir- 
tually without modern equipment. Quick 
to perceive an outlet for the overproduced 
stock of 1929, Curtiss-Wright Exports 
Corp. has sent an invading team of expert 
flyers to demonstrate and sell to foreign 
armies Curtiss Falcon (observation), Cur- 
tiss Hawk (pursuit), Curtiss Fledgling 
(training), Curtiss Robin (cabin). 

Headed by Lieut. James Harold Doo- 
little, resigned crack Army pilot (TIME, 
Feb. 3), the delegation will visit Greece, 
Turkey, the Balkan countries, Poland, 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland.+ 

Well may the invaders be on their guard 
throughout the trip, for bitter competition 
of European builders has bred threats of 
attempted sabotage to the planes. Deli- 
cate is the position of Shell Petroleum 
Corp. which, ruled by a British-knighted 
Hollander, Sir Henri Wilhelm August 
Deterding, is supplying fuel for the in- 
vaders’ planes. 


~ 
—_ ¢ -——_- 
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Rentschler v. Keys (Cont.) 

While men great in steel fought with 
stock proxies in Ohio (see p. 47), men 
great in air fought with stock proxies in 
Delaware. At Wilmington, representatives 
of United Aircraft & Transport Corp. tried 
and failed to wrest ownership of National 
Air Transport Inc. from the Curtiss-Keys 
interests. But where the Ohio battle ended 
conclusively, the Delaware affair was but 





*Aviation insurance underwriters insist more 
than 90% of all aircraft accidents are avoidable, 
due to errors of flying crew or ground personnel. 

7All these governments combined imported 
last year a scant $185,000 worth of U. S. aero- 
nautical products. 











OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


so 





” 7} ies 


hint cts 
on 4000 birthdays] 


Spend a night in the Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, in Yosemite National Park. You'll 
awaken to rarest of operas...the daybreak 
chorus of hundreds of silken throats, singing 
the grandeur of these 4,000-year giants! 

Two- to four-day all-expense tours, from 
$30 to $76.25, are among the many ways to 
see Yosemite. Ask any travel agent, or write: 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


{MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


Mowing 
Equipment 
for Airports 


|S pety up to aeroplarie stand- 
ards in both material and 
workmanship. Toro mowing 
equipment will be the choice of 
those airports that demand the 
best in equipment of this type. 


With the experience gained in 
supplying over 3100 golf courses 
in the United States and foreign 
countries, Airport Managers are 
assured of the inherent quality 
built into every piece of Toro 
machinery. 


Write today for beautiful thirty- 
two page illustrated catalog, 
showing all types of tractors, 
mowers, rollers and mainte- 
nance machinery suitable for 
constructing and maintaining 
large areas of turf. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Distributing agencies strategi- 
cally located in all the barger 
distribution centers 
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SKILLED LABOR..: 
contented, happy, with 





a higher output per 


NEW YORK STATE 


offers seven great 


worker than almost 


any Stale 





advantages to industry 





RAW MATERIAL 


Produced in great quanti 


lays! HIS message is intended for the busy cess by we 
¢ 


executive who is interested in choosing 


so within easy 





ter or rail. 


Grove of a location for his plant on a scientific basis 

/ ’ ° : . . 
——— On this page are presented in quick, terse 

aybrea ; 

s, singing fashion, seven reasons why so many indus- 

‘ants! tries have found New York State an ideal 

urs, from 


location for their plants. 

















y ways to 
or write: 
Yosemite It will pay you to know more about these rea- 
. A LOWER FREIGH1 
sons. .. cheap power, labor, population, trans- cre ag 
| portation, raw materials, capital and climate. linked with concrete 
- pe ~ roads, water and air- 
Our new book, *““New Y ork, the Great Indus- SE AS 
, . ” . . . . . ae 
REEV trial State, gives detailed information in acon- shipments possible, 
me ee NE 


cise, usable form, and is sent without a per- 
sonal follow-up. If interested, write Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 






Wi rE for our new book, 
; describing the specific 
industrial advantages of terri- 
tory served by Niagara Hud- 
son, including among others 
the localities listed below: 

























CHEap Power... Niagara 





ALBANY 
ALBION 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP 
BALDWINSVILLE 
BALLSTON 
BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 
BUFFALO 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 
COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 
DEPEW 
DOLGEVILLE 
DUNKIRK 
E. SYRACUSE 
AIRPORT ROME 
ALCONER ROTTERDAM 
ORT EDWARD ST. JOHNSVILLE 
ORT PLAIN SALAMANCA 

RANKFORT SARATOGA 
REDONIA SPRINGS 
sENESEO SCHENECTADY 
iLENS FALLS SCOTIA 
*LOVERSVILLE SKANEATELES 
GOUVERNEUR SOLVAY 
GOWANDA SYRACUSE 
GREEN ISLAND TONAWANDA 
HAMBURG TROY 


LANCASTER 
LEROY 
LITTLE FALLS 
LOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MALONE 
MASSENA 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 
NEW YORK MILLS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
N. TONAWANDA 
NORWOOD 
OGDENSBURG 
OLEAN 
ONEIDA 
OSWEGO 
POTSDAM 
PULASKI 
RENSSELAER 


Hudson's rates for electricity 





are materially lower than 





those of the country as a 








whole, This cheap power is 









available even in smallest 





communities, 
















































































A Goon PLACE To Live... 
Lakes, Mountains, unimaginable 


scenic beauty New York riva 












the world’s finest playground 





its opportunities for enjoyment 

















POPULATION... Surrour 


New York State are 49% of the 





WALL St., N.Y. City... New 


York State's bank resources lead the 

























nation, This state pays more than one- Op tal hy eon apa 
Sourth of all Federal income taxes. an aa I mn ies oo aan 
fon ¢ ts ave low neve. 











HUDSON WATERTOWN 
HUDSON FALLS WATERVLIET 
ILION WELLSVILLE 
JAMESTOWN WESTFIELD 
JOHNSTOWN WHITEHALL 
KENMORE WHITESBORO 


LACKAWANNA WILLIAMSVILLE 
























NIAGARA --- HUDSON 


POWER CORPORATION 














A coupon 


that wins 
friends 


Millions of men have 


accepted these sevett 
free shaves. Will you? 


ENTLEMEN: We know that 86%. of | 


the men who make this test are con- 
vinced by it—become regular users of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. Surely our chances are good 
of pleasing you. 

A few years ago men told us—1,000 of 
them—where other shaving preparations failed. 
They set a high goal for us, and our great 
laboratories responded. Behind them stood 
68 years’ experience in soap-making. But it 
Was not easy. 

The first 129 formulas 
were rejected ... finally 
success came, in a shaving 
cream based on the olive 
oil principle. 

Now we ask the courtesy 
of a test. We offer to con- 
vince you at our own ex- 
pense. All you risk is a 
stamp—and a few days’ 
shaves will do the rest. Will 
you mail the coupon now? 









PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR 
— Broadcast every Wednesday 
—from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., { 
Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30p.m., é 
Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., Q 
Mountain time;6:30t07:30p.m., [Ff 
Pacific Coast time—over WEAF 

and 39 stations associated with J 
The National Broadcasting Co, / 


ens. aera 





— oe oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


7 SHAVES FREE: 


and a can of Palmolive After Shavi ng Tale 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Palmolive, Dept, M-879, P.O. Box 375, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York City. 


(Please print your name and address) 








TIME 


a prelude to battle, the result a lull in 
hostilities but not in hostility. 

United, of which Frederick Brant 
Rentschler is president and which, with 
backing from National City Bank (presi- 
dent: brother Gordon Sohn Rentschler), 
has been expanding ambitiously and profit- 
ably, had bid for control of NAT and, as 
some saw it, for supremacy of the indus- 
try. United sought to join NAT’s New 
York-Chicago route with its own Boeing 
system (Chicago-San Francisco) in a 
transcontinental line, perhaps to be linked 
with future United-Zeppelin trans-Atlantic 
operations. 

To NAT directors, dominated by able 
Clement Melville Keys, Rentschler & his 
colleagues made an offer to exchange one 
share of United for three and one-half of 





I'REDERICK BRANT RENTSCHLER 


“The air between the coasts is not 
big enough.” 


NAT stock. This offer was quickly, flatly 
rejected (Time, April 14). To the Curtiss- 
Keys group, active as such in aviation 
since 1920, United Aircraft seemed a 
shade Napoleonic.* While denying any 
desire to command the industry, Curtiss- 
Keys, with 13 companies, backed by Banc- 
america Blair Corp., was recognized as 
the No. 1 group of U. S. aviation; United 
Aircraft as the contender. 

Rebuffed, United canvassed individual 
NAT stockholders for their proxies to 
support its exchange offer. Bitterness was 
intensified when United obtained the hold- 
ings of certain of the NAT personnel. 
Quick to retaliate, Curtiss-Keys launched 
a counter-offensive for proxies. 

The stockholders meeting was a warm 
event. United sent its Directors Joseph 
Ripley (National City Bank) and Fred- 
erick W. Jackson (lawyer), their pockets 
presumably stuffed with proxies with which 
to oust the NAT management. But no 
one save Messrs. Ripley and Jackson 
knew what portion of the 650,000 out- 
standing shares they held, for they voted 
only one qualifying share each. 

Perhaps aware of their opponents’ 


*Publicly declared President Rentschler: 
“The air between the coasts is not big enough 
to be divided. . . . If the NAT line were to be 
paralleled by a United line, one or the other 
might lose money.” 
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strength, the United men began by claim. 
ing a quorum was not represented in the 
meeting. NAT countered with the state- 
ment that its board had but recently 
amended the by-laws to reduce the quorum 
to one-third of the voting stock, which 
they held. Over the violent protest of 
United’s delegates, the meeting proceeded 
and a strong Curtiss-Keys directorate was 
reinstalled with minor changes. 

Bitter were the recriminations that fol- 
lowed. Said Board*Chairman Howard E, 
Coffin of NAT: “Stockholders stood over- 
whelming by the present management and 
voted 521,000 shares for retention... 
despite the unfriendly efforts of United to 
gain control for its selfish interest.” 

Protested Aaron Finger, attorney for 
United: “There was no quorum. Legally 


ig 


$ 
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CLEMENT MELVILLE Keys 
(Thinking): “Napoleonic!” 


the meeting did not take place. We will 
fight it in the courts.” 

Immediate plum of this great air fight: 
a Government airmail contract which 
United, having operated its group at a 
profit during the past hectic year (Tre, 
March 31), feels justified in trying to 
acquire, but which Curtiss-Keys. having 
been efficient managers, might ultimately 
retrieve. 


o 








New Ports 

Philadelphia. Last week a white Fed- 
eral elephant became a municipal godsend 
when the U. S. Shipping Board agreed to 
sell Hog Island, $53,000,000 Wartime ship- 
yard site, for $3,000,000 to the city ot 
Philadelphia, for development as an ait- 
water-rail terminal. Of Hog Island’s 946 
acres, 307 will be used for an airport, 70 
for a seaplane base, 569 for marine and 
rail facilities. 

London. Few air terminals in the world 
can rival England’s Croydon Airport, save 
for accessibility. Twelve miles from the 
centre of London, Croydon cannot be 
reached in less than 45 minutes, nearly 
one-third of the time required for the 
flight to Paris. Last week Parliament In- 
vestigated a proposal by the Air Ministry 
to construct an elevated airdrome ovel 
Waterloo Railroad Station in the heart 
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© 1930 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 


DEPENDABILITY 


AND QUALITY IN EVERY DETAIL 


‘855 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


O95 


AND UP, F. O. B. FACTORY 


THE NEW DODGE SIX » » » ~» 


The new Dodge Six with its big roomy body is a worthy 


example of every fine characteristic for which Dodge cars 


have ever been noted. It is impressive in size and comfort, 
astonishing in ability, appealing in beauty. It has the 


safe, silent Mono-Piece Steel Body and 4-wheel internal- 


expanding hydraulic brakes. Yet it is the lowest-priced 


Six that Dodge Brothers ever have offered the public. 


THE NEW DODGE EIGHT-IN-LINE 


The new Dodge Eight-in-Line establishes an entirely new 


measure of fineness for popular-priced eight-cylinder cars. 
It reflects a quality of performance, a quality of engi- 


neering, a quality of beauty and comfort that carry Dodge 


Brothers traditions of dependability to the highest attain- 


ment of Dodge Brothers history. At its surprisingly low 


prices, it obviously represents a value that is sensational. 


DODGE BROTHERS 
SIXES AND EIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 











TIME 


SPRING 


Colorado 


Now Begin SIX MONTHS of the 
World's Most Refreshing Weather 























Colorado River Canyon Above Bieaaaadl Springs ‘On 0 Trail to longs Peak 


COLORADO 


’  erei4o0 green than you had ever expected to see is now cover- 

ing Colorful Colorado's valieys and mountains. Soon, now, gay 
a will be pushing up through the snowbanks on the Continental 
Divide. Then that glorious, cool summer that makes Colorado so eagerly 
sought for vacations. And many thousands of vacationists will linger 
through the soft, balmy, golden days of fall, enjoying the mountains at 
their best and reveling in the blazing gold and orange of the aspens. 
Overnight from half the nation, two nights from almost anywhere, 
Colorado is close at hand for even the briefest vacation. You can do 
more, see more, get more rest and have more fun in Colorful Colorado. 
You can see growing communities where there is constant need for new 
business firms, new employees, new professional services. Probably you'd 
like living here, but the way to decide is to investigate the state. Send 
now for the new Colorado book—and come out on your next vacation. 


Supshine—cool nights—mineral soil mean unusual deliciousness in Colorado 
A ; 
melons, peaches, apples, and other fruit. Watch for them at your grocers 


LOWER LEFT: A Field of Pinto Beans—Baking Beans Par 
Excellence. 
LOWER RIGHT: On the Pikes Peak Auto Highway. 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 917 Kit Carson Bido., Denver, Colo 


Send “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Playground.” 


Include specific information about 


~~ eS, 





KEY STATE 
OF THE co 
NEW WEST ddress....... 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
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of the city. The drome would be 609 
yards square, 300 feet above the ground, 
would cost about $25,000,000, 





Diesel Rival 

Aircraft engineers seek a motor which 
will burn cheap non-explosive fuel oil and 
vet be light of weight. The Packard Diesel 
introduced at the Detroit All-American 
Aircraft Show has the first quality bu 
weighs 2.26 lbs. per horsepower (Ting, 
April 14). Last week in Hartford, Conn, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. flew a stock 
Wasp 420 h. p. engine which, by direct 
fuel injection instead of carburetion, but 
with spark plugs instead of Diesel (com- 
pression) ignition, burns either gasoline or 
furnace oil. Its weight: 695 lb. A Diesel 


| of like power would weigh 949 lb. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Plane? Glider? From Cincinnati to 
Roosevelt Field, L. I. last week flew a tiny 
craft of 30-ft. wingspread, 700 lbs. weight, 
hardly more than a glider. But in the nose 
of the ship was a two-cylinder engine 
whose 30 h. p. had driven it 520 mi. in 
gs hours, at a total cost of $9.60, or 1.84¢ 
per mile. Pilot Stanley C. Huffman for 
Aeronautical Corp. of America (Cincin- 
nati) delivered the little ship to Roosevelt 
Field officials who plan to demonstrate it 
in advanced gliding, elementary flying 
The ship’s trade name: “Aeronca.” 

Robot Squadron. From London last 
week issued exciting but sparse reports that 
a squadron of British bombers, radio-con- 
trolled from the ground, had flown 400 mi., 
from southern England to Scotland, and 
landed safely without aid of a human pilot. 
Electrical “robot” pilots automatically 
throttled the engines and “flattened out” 
the planes’ glides into the airdrome of 
destination. Presumably present in each 
plane: a human pilot to take control if 
necessary. 

Guest Pilot. On its maiden voyage 
from Germany to the U. S. the Graf Zep- 
pelin carried Lieut. Commander Charles 
Emery Rosendahl, No. 1 man of the U. $ 
Navy’s lighter-than-air school, as observ- 
ing guest. When the giant Dornier sea- 


plane DO-X takes off in July from Lake 


Constance, Switzerland to fly the Atlantic 
with 50 passengers, Lieut. Clarence Henry 
(“Dutch”) Schildauer, U. S. N., master of 
hydro-aircraft, will enjoy a similar cour- 
tesy. Dornier officials last week cabled 
him an invitation to share the controls of 
the twelve-Curtiss-motored craft in its 
début before its adopted U. S. parents, 
General Motors (Time, Nov. 4). 

Dead Weight. To Samuel B. Lambert. 
35-year-old president of Lambert Aircrail 
Engine Corp. of Moline, IIl., flying to 
and from work was as commonplace as 
the average man’s trolley ride. Last week 
he took off alone for the Detroit All- 
American Aircraft Show in a plane whose 
engine he had been testing at excess speed. 
The propeller snapped in half, tore the 
motor from its mounting. A second engine 
in the cabin which Mr. Lambert was tak- 
ing to the show, bore the plane down like 
an anchor, plunged him to death.* 


*Many a pilot, after the engine has been 
wrenched from his plane in flight, has made 4 
safe “deadstick” landing, as with a glider; but 
not with extraordinary weight aboard 
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American designed to acquaint business 
lity bur |} men with Grinnell Company as it 


an '} really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- 
rsa '} tection for which it first won inter- 
| national fame and leadership is not 
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innati to | tects. Businessmen,too,needtoknow failings and vagaries of cast iron radiation, establishes Thermolier as 
a the real quality in these products. the modern installation. Into it is built 50 years of heating experience. 
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1 the nose daily winning preference by performance. 

‘r engine . Ps ° ° . 

ae One small unit only two feet wide by two feet high gives more 
“or 1.84¢ satisfactory heat than ten times its weight in pipe coils or cast iron 
{man for radiation. Temperature is automatically controlled; supervision of 
(Cincin- heat becomes a thing of the past. Units are up out of the way blow- 
Roosevelt ) 


ing heat down. 
nstrate it ‘ - 

y tue Let our engineers help you solve your heating problem. Write 
” today for further information and the booklet illustrating Thermo- 
lier’s 14 points of definite superiority. Address Grinnell Company, 


Inc., 402 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and 
commercial buildings. 
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with the famous Hydron | 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. } 





Pipe bends, welded headers and the } 
Triple XXX line for super power work, | 
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. parents, perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 
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featuring easy adjustability after the pip- 
ing is up. 





Complete systems em- 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 





with the famous Quartz | 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 
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Peace in the 
Family 


or Life on a Dude 
Ranch 


Tue nerves of this family were badly 


frayed. 

Arrived at the 
Dude Ranch, each 
went after his own 
hobby and was 


swallowed up by i 

it—the father with jae 

his fishing, the 

mother at her bridge under the pines, 

the son roping steers, the daughter 
riding the wood- 
land trails. 


With not a care 
in the world and 


é 


2 
 - 
i 


S WERE 
FRAYED 


RE 
a 


of life supplied 

by a watchful host, 

the days were a 
constant joy. 

The guests, carefully selected, were 
congenial. 

Dreamily roman- 
tic evenings around 
the camp fire were 
followed by cool, 
silent nights of re- 
freshing sleep. 

By the end of 
the summer the members of this 
family felt quite agreeable toward 

one another again, 
affectionate in fact 


—and bidding 


ThE GIRL RODE THE 
MOUNTAIN TRAILS 


farewell to their | 


host, wranglers 
and horses, went 
happily home 
together. 


For “Ranch Book” and Western travel 
information address 
E. E. Nelson 
251 Northern Pacific Ry. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


North Coast 
Limited 


All-Pullman 
Train 


| suaver in the 
all the necessities | 
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Launchings 

Corsair IV. John Pierpont Morgan, 
with his two sons, Junius and Henry, their 
two wives and his two daughters—Mrs. 
George Nichols and Mrs. Paul G. Pen- 
noyer—all went to Bath, Me., in two 
private cars which were shunted into the 
yard of the Bath Iron Works. Letters 
from people threatening to dynamite the 
new yacht on the ways made the officials 
of the Iron Works uncomfortable; they 
kept the crowd outside the fence. Mrs. 
Nichols hit the bow of the Corsair IV 
with a bottle of 1915 champagne donated 
by the Iron Works. The Corsair JV slid 
perfectly into the Kennebec River, where 
it floated nicely. In the excitement one 
Fred Meillieux, employe of the Iron 
Works, fell off a 40-ft. roof. 

Each Morgan Corsair is a little bigger, 
faster, more comfortable than the preced- 
ing one. The Corsair IV, which took ten 
months to build and cost $2.500,000, is 


| 343 ft. long and has oil-burning engines 
| which develop 6,000 h. p. It 


has the 
traditional piratical look of Morgan yachts 
—long, dark, heavy underneath; paler. 
superstructure. Owner's 
quarters include a stateroom, office, bath, 
and big cedar closet. There are five state- 
rooms for guests on the starboard side and 
a pantry, galley, and laundry to port. The 
Corsair IV is ten feet longer than the 
Orion, erstwhile “biggest in the world,” 
built last year in Kiel for Julius Forst- 
mann, New Jersey textile manufacturer. 
Shamrock V. In Camper & Nichol- 
son’s yard at Gosport, England, the 
Countess of Shaftesbury christened the 
Shamrock V for Sir Thomas Lipton. It is 
a heavy boat, 77 ft. long, “made,” said 
Builder George Nicholson, “to last a quar- 
ter of a century, maybe more.” Its hull 
is of mahogany on a steel frame. The deck 
of the Shamrock IV was only half an inch 
thick and made of plywood, but you could 
load bricks on the two-inch planks of the 
Shamrock V. It will be much less speedy 
than the graceful boats which raced for 
the America’s cup in the old days and 
which, with tiny hulls, carried far more 
sail than modern racers and were useless 
for any purpose except racing. The change 
has come about because Sir Thomas, and 
the syndicates building U. S. boats to de- 
fend the Cup, have agreed that they ought 
to use only a “sensible type of yacht.” 
The Shamrock V will compete in English 
regattas in May and will sail across the 
Atlantic with 20 men aboard, for the Cup 
races in September. Her skipper will be 
Ernest Heard, mate on the Shamrock IV. 
Enterprise. In the famed Herreshoff 
Yards at Bristol, R. I., almost simulta- 
neously with Shamrock V against which 
her backers hope she will race, workmen 
with a donkey engine gently lowered and 
launched the Enterprise, first and smallest 
of four yachts planned by rival U. S. syn- 
dicates to contend for the honor of de- 
fending America’s cup. Awaiting Enter- 
prise at City Island, N. Y., was ‘“‘the 
biggest mast ever stepped into a sailing 
craft of any kind anywhere.” Her back- 
ers: Harold Stirling Vanderbilt, Winthrop 
Williams Aldrich, Vincent Astor, George 
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Fisher Baker Jr., Ogden Livingston Mills, 
E. Walter Clark, Floyd Leslie Carlisle. 
George Whitney. Christener: Mrs. Al- 
drich. 

Gertrude L. Thebaud. People drove 
over from Gloucester and Rockport, 
parked their cars along the causeway and 








International 
Capt. ARTHUR D. Story 
He thinks of racing, builds for work. 


up all the side streets and along the main 
road clear to the Essex Depot. Workmen 
knocked out the blocks and a two-masted 
fishing schooner skimmed down the ways 
and across the Essex River. They had 
put on no snubbing line so the craft bedded 
into the soft earth of the opposite bank. 
Paid for by Mr. and Mrs. Thebaud, their 
son-in-law Robert McCurdy, and Basset 
Jones—all “summer people’; built by 
Capt. Arthur D. Story; designed to outsail 
any fishing boat afloat, the Gertrude L. 
Thebaud will go to the Grand Banks for 
a summer of fishing to season her for the 
fish-schooner races in the fall. 

Builder Story smoked a corn-cob pipe, 
watching the tug Eveleth pick up the 
schooner to tow her to Gloucester. Five 
generations of Storys, tall, spare, taciturn, 
have built fishing boats at the same deep 
crook in the stream called the Essex River 
. . . little Chebacco Boats, Heel Tappers 
and Pinkeys, the bigger boats of the 
1850's, the 1890's. Like other Massa- 
chusetts builders, he thinks of racing as he 
sees a boat grow, but builds it for work. 
No fishing schooner races before it has 
gone fishing. The twist of the water on the 
boat’s underbody loosens it and settles it 
at racing depth. They race around the 
Gloucester course—a run, a reach and a 
beat: 40 mi. in all. 

= 
Oxford v. Cambridge 

Rain threw wavering curtains across the 
arches of Putney Bridge as the two crews 
moved out and headed up the Thames. No 
Oxford crew had won since 1923, and 
because this one was rated as no better 
than other Oxford crews the people on the 
banks could hardly credit what they saw 
Oxford slid out rowing quickly and 
smoothly, a half-length ahead in a dozen 
strokes, a length ahead after the first 
minute. Past Harrod’s wharf and under 
Hammersmith Bridge Oxford was in front, 
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TIME 


Your vacation in 


SurELY your mind has 
caught the magic of these 
names... Lake Tahoe, inthe 
high Sierra. Yosemite. Mt. 
Lassen. Russian River. Del 
Monte, Monterey and Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea. Piety Hill 
and Chinese Camp, ghost- 
towns of the golden days... 

Each one can be a part of 
your vacation, big or little as 
you choose, if you use San 
Francisco as a base. Closer 


YOSEMITE FALLS, YOSEMITE VALLEY 


heheheh he deh de ted hee he te de ke te te te te de te qe te qe de ge 


than you’d think from Cali- 
fornia’s size, the West’s most fa- 
mous places are reached with 
ease from San Francisco, for it is 
the center of this great vacation 
circle, Transportation is quick and 
economical, any way you please 
to go. Modest innsand clean, bright 
outdoor camps abound through- 
out the region.. 


Come this summer to the greatest 
outdoors of all—where every kind 
of sport competes with every way 
to rest... and you're liable to dis- 
cover in yourself a brand new 
person. Beside the real economies 
its central situation offers, you'll 
marvel at the city San Francisco 
is... you'll taste the tang of the 


a— 


need cost but 
little more than 
an otdinary 


vacatton 


world upon its waterfront, and 
climb its hills to find a charm no 
other city knows—a charm that 
comes from an art in living that 
the city proudly calls its own. 
Send the coupon below for a book 
to tell you more about this gor- 
geous California that is centered 
by America’s coolest summer 
city—where thousands whocome 
to visit, return to live forever. 
Beginning May 15, low round- 
trip excursion rates will be in effect 
to San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast on all railroads. The Victory 
and Lincoln highways will be in 
good condition. Or come by air, or 
by steamship via Panama Canal. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1504, 703 Market St., San Francisco: 


Please send me the free book: “California Vacations.” 





We swap fish-stories 


with the man you want to meet 


E discount some of his tales; we hope for his 
sake that he discounts some of ours. But the 


fact remains, that through years of association we 
know this man you would like to call your customer 


pretty well. 


Now, through the Marine Midland Group of 
banks, you can enjoy the advantage of personal 
acquaintanceship with The-men-that-count in 


ninety per cent of New York’s trading area. Two 
hundred bank executives stand ready to introduce 


you to them. 


Today, personal friendship in business means 
more than ever before. You know that. And the 
opportunity for close contact with your New York 


State business is just one of the many advantages 
you enjoy as a depositorin a Marine Midland bank. 


What the Marine Midland Group 1s 


The Marine Midland comprises a group of 18 banks which have joined 
together for greater strength and for greater service to their 360,000 cus- 
tomers. The ownership of each of these 18 banks is controlled by Marine 


Midland Corporation which is a holding company, not an investment trust. 


Association with these banks enables each bank to draw upon the experi- 


ence and resources of one of the strongest financial groups in America. 


BANKS OF THE 
MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 


Combined Resources over $550,000,000 


These New York State Banks now offer advan- 
tages of Marine Midland Membership: 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK CITY Fidelity Trust Company 
ROCHESTER. ... Union Trust Company of Rochester 

Manufacturers National Bank of Troy 
NIAGARA FALLS.. . Power City Bank 
NIAGARA FALLS... . Niagara Falls Trust Company 
NIAGARA FALLS Bank of La Salle 
BINGHAMTON Peoples Trust Company 


Marine Trust Company 


TONAWANDA . First Trust Company 
LOCKPORT. Niagara County National Bank @ Trust Co, 
NORTH TONAWANDA... 
JOHNSON CITY 
LACKAWANNA... 
JAMESTOWN. ; 
EAST AURORA...... 
CORTLAND 
ALBION.. 
SNYDER. 


State Trust Company 
Workers Trust Company 
Lackawanna National Bank 

Union Trust Company 
. Bank of East Aurora 

Cortland Trust Company 
.... Orleans County Trust Company 
Bank of Snyder 
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and round the bend into rough water and 


| a wind that thinned the falling drops, 








| Over the fiat banks of the Stork, that tiny 


island past the first bridge, the wind spread 
whitening fans upstream, and Robert 
Swartwout, U. S. coxswain of the Cam- 
bridge boat, veered over toward the bank. 
looking for shelter. The water was white 


| all the way to Corney Reach, at the second 


bend, but Oxford felt the wind most: 
Cambridge was closing up, and going to 
Barnes Bridge little Swartwout’s barks 
quickened, his shell moved even. The 
crowd in Duke’s Meadows on Middlesex 
Isle saw Cambridge take the lead and the 


| crowd on the bridge could see how spas- 


modic and unsure the Oxford stroke was 


|} now, could almost hear the gasp of the 
| Oxford men as the boats went through the 


middle arch of the bridge. Along the 


| straight half-mile past Mortlake Brewery 
| to Stake Boars, little Swartwout’s men 


were pulling away, an inch, then a foot at 
atime. Past the high chimney of Mortlake 
Brewery, Cambridge went in lovely style 
and over the finish line, sitting up straight, 
while Oxford, having rowed better than 
anyone thought they could, slumped over 
their oars in the traditional manner of 
beaten crews and splashed each other with 
water. 


Who Won 


@ The Optimists, an indoor polo team 
composed of Winston Guest, Michael 
Phipps, Lieut. Morton Jones: the Class A 
Championship of the U. S., keeping their 
plays a pony’s length ahead of the Yale 
team of Cokey Rathborne, Raymond 
Guest, Stewart Iglehart. 

@ The University of Washington crew: its 
annual race with California, by a terrific 
sprint in the last 1oo feet, in the rough 
water of Lake Washington, Seattle. 

@ Eugene Homans, who tied Bobby Jones 
for the qualifying medal in the last ama- 
teur championship: the North & South 
\mateur Championship at Pinehurst, N 
C., beating C. Ross Somerville of London, 
Ontario, after chipping into the cup on the 
34th and driving eight feet from the flag 
on the next hole, finishing with an eagle 


| and a birdie, 3 up & 1 to play. 


MEDICINE 


Radio Clinic 

“This little lady has been seeing spots 
before her eyes, has occasional dizzy spells 
and is constipated. Prescriptions 66 and 
74, which she can procure at the Acme 
drugstore at $5 and $7, will bring her 
relief.” 

Such messages from station KFKB, Mil- 
ford, Kan., offer many a farmer in the 


| southwest relaxation after a hard day in 


the fields. Daily thousands listen to Dr. 
John Richard Brinkley, goat gland reju- 
venation exponent, diagnose and prescribe 
for letter-writing patients over the radio. 
Occasionally static interferes, wags say, 
and causes the sick to get the wrong code 
number for their prescriptions, to treat 
themselves for dandruff when they are 
suffering from torpid liver. 

Last week Kansas Attorney General 
William Amos Smith hesitated about tak- 
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Only skilled application of the right materials 
will produce a good roof 


Every Johns-Manville Roof is applied 
by an Approved Roofer selected be- 
cause he has the necessary skill 


The owners of these buildings in 
Cleveland wanted, as you do, roofs 
that once laid can be forgotten. 
Such is the assurance that Johns- 
Manville—together with your own 
local J-M Roofer—offers you. 


Whether for re-roofing, or for a 
new structure, we believe you will 
be interested in our method of end- 
ing roofing expense. Johns-Man- 
ville, one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of roofing, makes and guar- 
antees the materials which will be 
used for your roof. 

But equally important, your local, 
authorized J-M Roofer applies these 
materials in accordance with meth- 
ods proved correct by years of ex- 
perience. He sees that flashings, the 
main danger point, are properly 
applied, that the asphalt is spread 
evenly, that the felts are carefully 
laid. And to help him, a Johns- 
Manville Roofing Inspector checks 
each important step of the job as it 
goes along. When the right materi- 
als have been laid by real experts, 
Johns-Manville and the National 
Surety Company will guarantee the 


roof foranagreed upon term of years. 


Here is complete protection. You 
deal with a local business man, a 
business neighbor of yours chosen 
to work with Johns-Manville be- 
cause of his proved reliability. The 
men he selects apply correctly ma- 
terials made by a manufacturer of 
nation-wide standing. Then careful 
inspection, and in addition—a bond 
in writing backed by a powerful 
surety company. 


Why Asbestos Roofs? 


Whenever the building is a substantial 
property we recommend a J-M Built-up 
Asbestos Roof. True we make, and bond, 
other types of roofs, yet the J-M Asbestos 
Roof has special merits. It will shut fire 
out. It is a superior roof which we rec- 
ommend for all better work. 

We make more than twenty types of 
roofs. These provide a range of choice 
which covers every roofing requirement, 
including special roofs for buildings de- 
voted to various industrial processes. We 
recommend the roof which, all things 
considered, is most suitable for the struc- 
ture to be roofed. Many building owners 


ohns-Manville 


BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


gouns This trade-mark is the stamp of quality on 

heat insulations; brake linings, acous- 
J] tical materials, packings, insulating 
*000CTs board and other widely used products. 


’ say that our suggestions have saved them 


large sums in maintenance expense. 


Look at Your Roof with a J-M Expert 


Go up on the roof with one of our in- 
spectors or your local J-M Roofer. His 
experienced eye may discover repairs 
costing a few dollars that will save losses 
of many thousands. Delay may be costly. 
It will pay you to get facts about your 
property from an expert. An inspection 
will cost you nothing. Or let us advise 
you, without obligation, about roofing 
any new building. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York : Chicago _ Cleveland 
San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
0 Send free copy of “Bonded Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs.” 
1 How may I arrange for a free inspection of 
my roof? 


Name 


Address... 
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— and learned about women from 
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his subscribers, asks them questions. Late in 1928 the 
“Do You Own a Horse?” inquisition of 10,000 * D’s” 
brought 4040 replies. Cynics attributed this astonishing 
return to the amusing pictures, but now 10,000 “Ts 
confound cynics with 4204 replies to a shorter, but simple, 
humorless, unadorned questionnz ure. The results follow, 
but first many thanks to the 4204 “H’s,” and especially to 
the 1100 who added special comments. 












Of the replies 64.8% were from married men, 
15.5% from bachelors and widowers, the 
remainder (19.7°7) from women. 














Most important question was this: 





‘*My experience indicates that women are 





Equally 





| 
| Not quite as - interested in TIME as men. 
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Not as 






omen Women We 
Equally Not Quite Distinctly Ne rt 







; , I terested As Interested As Interestec d 
Married Men Said.......... 48.7% 34.8% 0 16.5% 
Bachelors Said.........:.... 35.4% 36.5% 28.1% 
Married Women Said........ 85.0% 12.7% 2.3% 
Sommeters Gand.............. i y/ 















Average of All Replying..... 53.6% 30.8% 15.6% 









Thus the vote is overwheimingly that women 
are very nearly as enthusiastic for TIME as 
men are, despite the fact that 80°, of TIME’s 
subscriptions are in men’s names. 













€Once again 80% of the subscribers & ©The subscribers voted that the five most 








proportion of cover-to-cover readers | and Books; but a plurality altered the 
among women is just as high as among Questionnaire to fit their own feeling: 
men. “All sections equally good.” 












© 40% checked “We pass Time on to | § Asked: Should Time continue its pres- 
someone else after we have finished it.” | ent use of the word ‘ ‘Tycoon,’ : 65. 3% 
51.8% checked “We keep it for reference checked “Yes”; 34.7% voted “No.” 
or other purposes. ~ (“Tycoon” stays.) 
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4 Now and then True’s editor picks 10,000 of 














checked ** Yes” rather than “‘No” after | popular (‘Best Edited’’) sections of 
the statement “I read my copy of Time Time are National Affairs, Foreign 
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ing action against Brinkley sought by med- 
ical men, which might result in the loss of 
his license.* In one day Attorney General 
Smith received nearly 300 communica- 
tions from ardent supporters of the Radio 
Clinic begging him to desist. Druggists 
over the state, waxing fat on the proceeds 
from the prescriptions, also sided with 
Brinkley. 

Supplementing the clinic are lectures on 
rejuvenation. Many a Kansas farmer has 
had his sex desire reawakened, claims 
Brinkley, by an injection of what the 
American Medical Association has called 
“some giblet-like mixture of glands.” 

Dr. Brinkley, a former railroad auditor, 
has medical degrees from eclectic Medical 
University, Kansas City and the American 
Medical University, Kansas City, 

—.—— 
“Holy Money” 

Almost as famed as Rochester, N. Y., 
hometown of George (“Kodak”) East- 
man (see p. 28), is Rochester, Minn. 
(named for Rochester, N. Y.), seat of the 
Mayo Clinic. Last week Rochester’s first 
citizen, Dr. William James Mayo, chugged 
into Memphis, Tenn., on his gasoline 
cruiser North Star on his way north from 
a Florida fishing trip. A newsgatherer got 
him talking about something he and his 
younger brother, Dr. Charles Horace 
Mayo, seldom discuss: money. Dr. Mayo 


- assured his interviewer of a fact which 


Rochester, Minn., has long known. The 
Mayo money—and there are several mil- 
lions of it—will not go to Mayo heirs but 
to the Clinic. 

In 1894 the Mayo Brothers started sav- 
ing half their incomes; put it into a spe- 
cial fund. Says Dr. Will: “I know it 
might sound mawkish. . . like egotism 

. but that money seemed, somehow, 
like holy money to us.” Today this “holy 
money” is said to amount to $13,000,000. 
All of this will go to the Mayo Founda- 
tion for Medical Education and Research, 
connected with the University of Minne- 
sota. This was founded in 1915 with a 
gift of $1,500,000. 

The Mayo Clinic. Forty-seven years 
ago this summer Rochester was a leveled 
mass of ruins; a tornado had twisted its 
base, uprooted it. William Worrell Mayo, 
country doctor, Indian fighter, took charge 
of patching up the scores of injured people 
in the small town. His boys helped him. 

A temporary hospital was thrown up 
which was the beginning of the world 
famed “Clinic City.” Probably the only 
city of its type in the world, Rochester is 
a giant hospital. To it, each day, come 
hundreds of sufferers—by plane, train, 
motor, foot. All know that they will be 
treated. Twenty-five % are free cases; 
30% pay the bare expenses of their own 
cases; 45% pay for running the Clinic. 
Besides the Brothers Mayo there are over 
300 other medical men in town. 

The town is like a hospital campus. No 
street cars break the quiet; no clanging 
noises disturb the peace. Silent busses 
slip about the streets. No factory whistles 
shriek. It is a town of healing, charity, 
repose. 





*Attorney General Smith’s brother-in-law, 
Percy Walker, a Topeka druggist, handles Dr. 
Brinkley’s code prescriptions, according to the 
Topeka correspondent of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post. 
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IF THE MAN 
YOU BUY YOUR CAR FROM 


PUTS THIS TAG ON IT 


he gives your car safe - 


VA 
} 






PER 
QUART 


Higher in West, Southwest \ 


and Canada 


Get that Extra Quart 


_ conduct through the miles 
AL 


T’S JUST a tag—but so important is its 
message that thousands of motor car dealers 


attach it to every new car they sell. 


It says—‘‘When this car was delivered, 
Quaker State Motor Oil was in the crankcase 
and we urge its continued use.’’ 

And wh'y do so many dealers start their cus- 
tomers off with Quaker State and urge them to 
continue using it P Because their interest in car 
and customer does not end when the sale is made. 
They want the customer to stay satisfied—and 


they know that much -of the satisfaction the 
customer gets out of the car depends on the 
quality of the lubricant he puts into it. 


They know that the first few hundred miles 
are particularly critical miles to a motor car 
miles that can make or mar its future perform- 
ance — miles when every working part must be 
bathed with the very finest lubrication. 


And they know that Quaker State gives 
safer, sweeter lubrication than any ordinary 
oil can possibly give—because there’s a quart 
more of lubrication in every gallon of Quaker 


in every gallon of State—a quart more than is found in the 


QCQUAKER STATE 


RO. a 


TRADE MARK REG, U,S, PAT. OFF, 


t : 
SE OBI a eee 


Quaker State Medium Motor Oil . Quaker State Medium Heavy . Quaker State Heavy Motor Oil . Quaker Sta 





ordinary gallon of oil. Thisis why... 





Ordinary refining leaves in every gallon of 
motor oil a quart of material that has little or 
no value in lubricating an automobile motor— 
a quart of waste. 


But Quaker State is super-refined—a process 
that removes the quart of waste that ordinary 


refining leaves in. In its place you get a quart of 

the finest lubricant. What you really get is an 

extra quart in every gallon of Quaker State! 
And all four quarts are made from 100% pure 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—the finest crude 


oil in the world. 
Look for the Quaker State Tag on the new 
car you bpy. Use Quaker State regularly. You 


will find that it will give your motor extra 


smooth power—and an extra long life! 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. 


Quaker State Specialized Tractor Oils are designed to give 
every make of tractor a longer life and a merrier one 


THE ORIGINAL CERTIFIED 
PURE PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL 
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LEVELING THE BARRIERS OF DISTANCE 


N wheels and on wings, over highways of steel 


or concrete and via airways, moves a vast 


phalanx of transportation—representing about 


sixty billion dollars of investment. The mobility of 


man and merchandise—once measured by the 
range of a horse and wagon—is now limited only to 
the capacity of steam, gasoline and electric vehicles. 

The extent of this remarkable achievement is due 


not only to the abundance of inventive, engineering 


and directing ability available, but also to the wise 


use of the nation’s financial resources. America’s 
249,000 miles of railroads with their costly equip- 
ment could not have been provided but for the 


twenty-five billion dollars which the public has in- 


vested in them. Likewise, the more than 40,000 


miles of surface, subway and elevated electric lines 
—and the 660,000 miles of surfaced rural highways 
in the United States over which more than twenty- 


six million motor vehicles travel—were built largely 


with funds provided by investors. Thus the rewards of 
investment in constructive enterprises are far broad- 
er than the steady returns of interest or dividends. 

In the building of highways and the financing of 
steam and electric transportation, the investment 


banking facilities of this house have served both 


borrowers and investors for many years. A list of 
typical companies engaged in transportation which 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. has served in this way, is 
contained in our booklet, Choosing Your Investment 


House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 


ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening 
you may increase your 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 


Old Counsellor on the 








Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast overa 
Coast to Coast chain of 
36 stations associated with 


National Broadcasting Co. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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Steel War (cont. ) 

The citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, last 
week had their most exciting seven days 
since the week of April 6, 1917, when the 
self-conscious steel town mobilized for 
War. In the War week, Youngstown went 
forth to meet the enemy; last week, the 
enemy was not only at Youngstown’s gates, 
but actually within them. For the stock- 
holders of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
were assembled, in person or by proxy, to 
determine whether the city’s chief support 
and chief crown was to survive as an in- 
dependent company or was to become a 
part of great Bethlehem (Time, March 
24, April 7). 

When, on Tuesday morning, the stock- 
holders entered the dim, musty assembly 
room of the Dollar Savings Bank Building, 
the issue seemed entirely clear. As old 
Chairman James A. Campbell took his 
seat under the faded portraits of Youngs- 
town bankers long dead, it only remained 
to count the votes to discover if three 
weeks of campaigning had brought Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton enough strength to block 
the merger. 

So it stood on Tuesday morning, and so, 
to all intents, it stood in the late Friday 
afternoon when hysterical stockholders de- 
manded to be released from the barred 


doors of their seventh chaotic session. 


Four days of wild confusion had not 
settled the issue, had indeed only befogged 
it. The scene of the voting had changed to 
the fine, big Stambaugh auditorium. But 
the scene of the real battle had moved, 
far from the tired, bitter stockholders, 
into the comparative quiet of the courts. 
Neither Cyrus Eaton nor Jim Campbell, 
nor Grace and Schwab of Bethlehem, nor 
the Mather brothers of Cleveland, held 
the key to Youngstown’s riddle. For four 
days, this object was in the hands of a 
hitherto obscure but extremely genial 
jurist by the name of C. S. Turnbaugh. 
Into the lap of Judge Turnbaugh, sitting 
on the edge of his bed at the Hotel Ohio, 
the lawyers had dumped the stockholders’ 
battle at midnight Tuesday, while the 
balloting was taking place. There were 
Luther M. Day of Cleveland, with his feet 
on the radiator, arguing for Eaton, and 
distinguished Newton D. Baker, pulling at 
his black pipe, arguing for Campbell. The 
question concerned 51,038 shares of stock, 
and just what the stock was, and whence 
it had come, and who could vote it. Now 
held by the Eaton forces, it had been 
bought after 1 p. m. on March 22, the 
hour when the books were closed for 
stockholders’ voting, but the proxies had 
been turned over to the pro-merger com- 
mittee and on Tuesday morning had been 
voted. For Eaton, Lawyer Day demanded 
that the votes be not counted. 
Wednesday, while stockholders met in 
public debate in the auditorium, Judge 
Turnbaugh tipped the scales twice, first 
toward Campbell by denying the Eaton 
demand, then back again with a temporary 
injunction, based upon another point of 
law, restraining the counting of the 51,038 
shares, Late Wednesday night, another 
Injunction included all proxies transferred 
after March 22. In all, some 91,000 shares 


were thus withdrawn from the voting, and 
it appeared on Thursday morning that this 
block would cut down the Campbell vote 
below the necessary two-thirds. 

On Thursday, too, it became clear that 
the stockholders might as well break camp 
and leave the battle where Eaton had 
thrown it, in the courts. Newton Baker 
confessed himself “bewildered by what 
has happened,” declared that Bethlehem 
would now “tell Sheet & Tube to get rid 
of its lawsuits before the deal can be 
settled. Is it conceivable that a madman 
would go through with a deal like this as 


long as there are suits lying around?” 











Newton D. BAKER 


Out of a bedroom through bewilderment 
came victory. 


Two points remained upon which suits 
could be brought: 1) Could the Otis- 
owned stock be voted for the merger; 2) 
When the pro-merger forces bought stock 
at prices above the market, were they 
buying stock or votes? And if they were 
buying votes, were they not violating 
Ohio law? With these two points in mind, 
Cyrus Eaton promised to “fight the mer- 
ger to the last ditch.” 

Thus on Friday, when Judge Turnbaugh 
carefully dissolved the injunction and al- 
lowed the disputed g1,000 votes to be 
counted, the merger victory (857,821 
votes; 799,141 were required) was very 
hollow indeed. Scenes of great confusion 
marked the final stockholders’ meeting 
when the result was announced. Above 
all things, the pro-merger forces feared 
another injunction. Leslie Gould, smart 
reporter for the New York Evening Post, 
was pulled, angrily protesting, from the 
telephone booth where he was giving his 
paper the story. Irritated anti-merger 
leaders demanded, and finally obtained 
the right to leave the guarded room, but 
not until after a woman had become hyste- 
rical. After the meeting, Grace and Camp- 
bell issued polite and proper paeans of 
pleasure, but everyone knew that Steel’s 
great battle had passed from the control 
of steelmen and stockholders into the 


hands of the Law. Busimen, steelmen 
waited to see what the Law would do. 








Opinions 

Last fortnight a group of leading market 
operators held a dinner, voted that Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. will be the stock to show 
the greatest gain in 1930. Last week lead- 
ing statisticlans and market analysts of 
prominent stock exchange firms banqueted 
Their votes recorded the following predic- 
tions for 1930: 

Best All Around Stock: United States 
Steel; American Can and Union Carbide 
tied for second. 

Largest Percentage Gainer: Radio 
Keith; with Radio Corp., Grigsby-Grunow, 
International Nickel as runners-up. 

Greatest Point Gainer: Auburn Auto- 
mobile; with U. S. Steel, Electric Bond & 
Share, Deere Implement as runners-up. 

Largest Percentage Loss: Moon Mo- 
tors*; U. S. Industrial Alcohol second. 

Largest Loss in Points: Gillette Safety 
Razor; U.S. Industrial Alcohol second. 


—. 





Earnings 


Ford. In 1908, William Crapo Durant, 
then the head of his new General Motors 
Corp., decided that Ford Motor Co. was a 
good buy. He persuaded Henry Ford to 
sell out for $8,000,000, but then failed to 
persuade his directors to pay $8,000,000. 
Last week, with the appearance of the 1929 
balance sheet and income account, statis- 
ticlans were trying to figure out just what 
Ford Motor Co. would cost now. 

Ford’s earnings showed a remarkable 
come-back with a profit of $81,797,000 or 
$473 a share. While this is below 1922's 
record ($119,298,000) and some other 
years, it presents a brilliant contrast to the 
$72,221,000 loss during 1928 and $42.,- 
786,000 loss of 1927 when models were 
being changed. Total assets of the com- 
pany came to $761,077,000. 

Although the 172,645 shares are all in 
the Ford family, more than one guess was 
made as to their value. Ford of England 
is selling at 33 times last year’s earnings 
On the same basis U. S. Ford shares would 
be worth $15,609 ($473 x 33) or a grand 


5 


total of $2,694,815,805. Even at ten times 


earnings the Ford-fortune would be $816,- 
610,850. 


Kreuger & Toll. At the end of 1928, 
Kreuger & Toll Co. (Swedish matchmak- 
ing, banking, mining, real estate combine) 
was a $157,000,000 company boasting of 
$21,000,000 earnings. Last week Kreuger 
& Toll directors announced that now the 
company has assets of $350,000,000, 
earned last year $29,000,000 or 38°% more 
than in 1928. Unlike the annual report of 
many a large U. S. company, stressing 
conditions in one industry, one region, 
one country, Kreuger & Toll’s statement 
predicted prosperity for the company this 
year because: “It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that since some of the most pressing 
political problems of Europe have now 
been solved and the worst consequences 

*As if in answer to this reflection upon their 
company, .last week Moon stockholders voted 
down the seven old directors by enlarging the 
board membership to 15, adding eight new mem- 
bers who therefore have control. The new group 
is composed of the interests who recently sold 
Moon the Ruxton, front wheel drive. Unwilling 
to be ousted, the old officials protested, threat- 
ened legal action. 
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of the great capital devastation caused by 
the War have been overcome, the European 
countries will be better able than before 
to take advantage of the many inventions 
and the general technical progress made 
in the world since the beginning of the 
War. . . . The company’s extensive con- 
nections in different countries and the fact 
that its financial resources can be used 
without such restrictions as are usual for 
banks and other institutions having large 
funds at their disposal, should prove very 
helpful for this purpose.” 


——— 


Nomination 

When Edward Henry Harriman Sim- 
mons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, was elected in 1929 for the sixth 
consecutive term, he made it clear that 
never again would he consent to nomina- 
tion. Immediately the Governors of the 
Exchange started grooming Vice President 
Richard Whitney for the position. 

When the market broke while President 
Simmons was honeymooning in Honolulu, 
it was upon Mr. Whitney,.acting president, 
that all the responsibility fell. So well did 
he manage things that the governing com- 
mittee passed a resolution praising him for 
“efficient and conscientious labors during 
the severe financial disturbance. 4 
Many an outsider reading this said, “Ah! 
Now perhaps he'll be made president of 
the Exchange.” But brokers, knowing how 
far ahead such matters are decided, took it 
as the Committee’s way of saying: “See 
how fine our judgment turned out to be.” 

Last week, with President Simmons 
touring abroad (see p. 23), Mr. Whitney’s 


official nomination was made. Such a 
matter is treated with almost sacred regu- 
larity. On the first Monday in January, 
the Exchange nominates nominators. On 
the second Monday. these are approved. 
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NOMINEE WHITNEY 


With almost sacred regularity . 


On the second Mondays of February and 
March the nominators consider in solemn 
conclave. On the second Monday in April 
they reveal their choice. On the second 
Monday in May the election proper is held. 
Never is there more than one nominee; 





Many Good Securities 


ecAre NEVER Listed 


OUNTLESS investment issues find their way into the 
& strong boxes of shrewd investors, which are not listed 
but have excellent markets, such as bank and insurance 
stocks and the securities of many sound and long estab- 
lished American business enterprises. 


In our Investment Department, experienced traders are 
available at all of our nine offices, who are in daily touch 


with the leading ‘‘counter” markets of the country and 
who, with the aid of our private wire system, will obtain 
for you, QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 


Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market prices on 
unlisted securities will be given if you will telephone or telegraph our 
Investment Department at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


and Detroit Stock Exchanges and 





the New York Curb Exchange. 





never is there doubt as to who this will be. 

To the public, Broker Whitney is re- 
membered for his bid: “$205 for 25,000 
Steel”’—an act much over-rated in both 
effect and drama, since Mr. Whitney acted 
only upon instructions from J. P. Morgan 
& Co., could not have bid $205 if, as popu- 
larly supposed, the last sale had been only 
$194, and since, as far as saving the market 
went, the bid might as well have never 
been made. 

Yet even before this famed transaction, 
Broker Whitney was very well known in 
Wall Street. His firm, Richard Whitney & 
Co., is considered Morgan’s broker: he is 
the younger (age: 41) brother of Morgan- 
Partner George Whitney. His knowledge 
of bonds is as thorough and keen as any 
in the Street. Groton-and-Harvard- (1911)- 
schooled, he goes in for such cultured rec- 
reations as breeding Ayrshire cattle and 
fine hunters at his Somerset County, N. J., 
farm, although he occasionally foregoes 
these pleasures for yachting (he is treas- 
urer of the New York Yacht Club). Last 


January, wearied by Exchange travails, Mr. 


Whitney left for Miami, achieved tempo- 
rary newspaper fame when it was learned 
that he took one Joe Perricone, barber, 
along. Reason: smart Barber Perricone 
never tried to sell Mr. Whitney hair tonic. 
Big Money 

Last week Samuel Untermyer prepared 
a bill for about $1,000,000. William Fox 
resigned from the presidency of Fox Films 
and Fox Theatres. Winfield Sheehan said: 
“The war is over and we are back in the 
amusement business.” And Fox Film an- 
nounced a 1930-31 production schedule of 
52 feature pictures on which $22,000,000 
would be spent. The new Fox picture pro- 
gram, temporarily eclipsed by corporate 
wrangles, included Common Clay, Alca- 
traz (in which Cinema-horse Rex will play 
the lead), Are You There? (with Beatrice 
Lillie), Women of All Nations (with Vic- 
tor McLaglen) and a comedy by Rube 
Goldberg, famed cartoonist. With Fox 
Film and Fox Theatres again amusement 
enterprises instead of corporate bodies 
threatened with dismemberment by war- 
ring factions, the close of hostilities left 
victors and vanquished in the following 
situations: 

Winfield Sheehan. Mr. Sheehan emerged 
as biggest winner. It was reported that 
he would have been made Fox president 
except for his steadfast refusal to accept 
the honor. Said Variety, well-informed 
theatrical weekly: “Winnie Sheehan . . . 
has been the backbone of Fox ever since 
he joined it nearly 20 years ago.” Last 
week Backbone Sheehan emerged as active 
and unquestioned operating head, was en- 
gaged in winding up his eastern affairs pre- 
paratory to returning to Hollywood. 

Harold Leonard Stuart and John Edward 
Otterson. were satisfactorily victorious. 
Their position as friends of Harley Clarke, 
new Fox head, was obvious through the 
fact that the Stuart-Otterson plan of Fox 
financing had provided for Mr. Clarke's 
company as underwriters of new Fox 
stock. Mr. Stuart and Mr. Otterson were 
sure to get back their $27,000,000; to con- 
tinue as Fox bankers and suppliers; and 
were probably to become new Fox direc- 
tors. 

Samuel Untermyer had won no legal 
victory but his million-dollar fee was one 
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TIME 


Mr, Wilson 


TALKS 


Tre 


Economy 


IN 
TERMS OF 
DUALS 


R. WILSON is building business 

AVE —not just writing “orders.” 

Generalizations, claims, promises, 
find little place in his methods. 

He deals in the concrete. He can’t 

talk tire economy abstractly. Service 
is considered in selling quality. 


Here is a specific case. He recently 





MANY LARGE TRUCKS, carrying heavy 

loads on long hauls at consistent speeds, operate 

on faster schedules at a considerably lower ex- 
pense by the use of Goodrich Dual Rears. 


Goodrich "+g. 


another 


B. F. Goodrich Produet 






a” 


called on a prominent contracting 
firm. They were having tire troubles. 

He first made his usual investiga- 
tion of their truck equipment. He 
found that the operating cost on 
heavier trucks was unusually high. 
Someone had supposed “‘good”’ tires 
would certainly meet their require- 
ments. As to the proper size, the 
type, the combination there had been 
little thought or consideration. 


Mr. Wilson soon discovered that 
the use of dual rears over singles 
would cut expenses considerably. He 
demonstrated to the purchasing agent 
that duals would give better load 
distribution, a greater carrying ca- 
pacity, more traction, resulting also 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles 
Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
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in faster schedules, fewer delays. 
This firm was sufficiently grateful 
for Mr. Wilson’s unusual type of ser- 
vice that they now rely upon him for 
Goodrich Truck Tires, and also for 
engineering advice and counsel on all 
matters relative to transportation. 
Mr. Wilson is any Goodrich Truck 
and Bus Tire Distributor. He will 
make a similar analysis of your truck 
equipment. You can be sure that his 
recommendations will be specific and 
his economy message very definite. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Silvertowns 


Zippers + Rubber Footwear 


Hose - Belting Packing + Molded Goods 
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For your gross profits—and net- 
Metropolitan New York 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE. 


100 Broad Street 


TIME 


Whatever your line, your gross profits are likely to be 
far bigger in this rich metropolitan territory than in any 


other local market in the world—for New York has in 


a hundred-mile radius 8 to 20% of the sales possibilities 
of the whole United States. 


But will your costs be so high that the net will not be 


worth the effort? When this question remains unan- 
swered, a good product is kept out of this supreme 
market. But it has been answered, is being answered, by 
several hundred concerns—big, little, and middle-sized 


—selling in every price range, products from canned 
soup to motor boats. They get from New York 


o net profit as good as the gross 


These successful merchandisers in Metropolitan New 


York turn over to Bush Distribution Service the entire 
task of receiving, storing and delivering goods. Bush 
saves them money on physical distribution—and physical 


distribution by Bush is so good, so steady, so sure that 
it’s an actual and potent aid to sales, holding old cus- 


tomers and making their accounts constantly more 
profitable, and helping salesmen and advertising to 
create new and additionally profitable accounts. 


Ask us for “More Profits” 


Our booklet with that title should mean increased gross 
and increased net for you. When you write for it, tell 


us your product and your method of distribution—we 


will write you a special service letter telling just how 
Bush Distribution can help you in this major market. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Time 
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| of the largest in corporate history. For 


three months’ work he charged approxi- 


| mately $11,000 a day. 





New York, N.Y. 


$2,164,348, 


| lette’s blade & razor. 


| but we invite it.” 


Harley L. Clarke emerged with big Fox 
Film and Fox Theatres technically sub- 


| sidiaries of his comparatively small Gen- 


eral Theatres Equipment, Inc., which held 
the majority of Fox voting stock. Noth- 
ing developed to indicate a connection 
between Mr. Clarke’s utility interests 
(Utilities Power & Light) and the Fox pur. 
chase. It was said that Mr. Courtland 
Smith, a pro-Sheehan Fox executive 
(Movietone newsreel) was first to interest 
Mr. Clarke in the deal. 

William Fox, whose “great enterprise” 
undoubtedly was taken away from him, 


| made no announcement of his plans. Esti- 
| mates of the price of his stock ranged 


from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. There 


| was also to be created an advisory board, 
| on which Mr. Fox was to serve at a salary 


of $500,000 a year for five years. 


Patent War 


With fanfare of a $10,000,000 advertis- 


| ing campaign, Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


(oldest, largest) last month announced a 
new razor, a new blade, promptly pro- 


| ceeded to distribute them. Last week gloat- 


ing Gillette advertisements said: “We 
had planned to produce 80,000 of the new 
razors daily. We have found it necessary 
to increase this to 100,000 a day.” Earn- 
ings for their first 1930 quarter were 
compared to $4,531,218 in 
1929. The decrease was attributed to the 
cost of preparing the new blade and razor. 
Jubilant none the less sounded Gillette 
though, as nearly everybody knew, there 
was a butterfly in its ointment. 

This was the Probak “butterfly” blade 
(so called because of a filigree design in 
its center), invented by Henry J. Gaisman 
(also inventor of the autograph system 
used in Eastman Kodaks), chairman of 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., manufac- 
turers of Probak. This blade, which fits 
the Gillette razors, was patented in 1928; 
a patent was reissued for it in January 
1930. New Gillette blades bear the legend 
“Patents Pending,” are, therefore, not 
patented. 

Fortnight ago what every razorman kad 
been expecting occurred. AutoStrop filed 
suit against Gillette for patent infringe- 
ment, asked 1) that Gillette discontinue 
manufacture of its new blade & razor; 2) 
that Gillette turn over to AutoStrop all 
profits earned from the new blade & razor; 
3) that Gillette pay damages to AutoStrop 
for loss of AutoStrop sales caused by Gil- 
Gillette had been 
awaiting the suit. In March a statement 


| to shareholders said, in part: “We are not 


only prepared for any legal controversy 
As in the case of the 
Youngstown-Bethlehem steel merger (see 
p. 47) the law became the final and 
most important arbiter in a business battle. 

Rumors that AutoStrop had surrepll- 
tiously obtained plans of the new Gillette 
razor, had quickly designed a blade to ft 
it, are roundly denied. AutoStrop claims 
that its blade will fit any double-edge razor. 
In November 1929 when first AutoStrops 
Probak blades were marketed they fitted 
the following razors: Elite, Loew, Renard, 
Darwin, Holtz, H & T, Kace, Via and, of 
course, Gillette. Probak manufactures Its 


| own holder but has not advertised it. 
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ow you can have crisper vegetables 


and better salads .. For today | 
Frigidatre 1s equipped with. > 


Rikon 4 


the 


.++@ new moist-air compartment 


that makes vegetables crisp, firm, 
and delightfully full-flavored. 


Mail the coupon for our new, 
free salad recipe book today 


"Cold Control” 


.. new Frigidaire Hydrator 
freshens your vegetables with 


the magic effect of chilly dew on a 
growing garden. It makes celery 
crisp and tender—lettuce fresh and 
brittle—tomatoes firm and full of 
flavor. And it does more than that. 


It makes it far easier for you to pre- 


pare vegetables for the table. 

No longer need you go through 
your refrigerator selecting vege- 
tables and salad materials first from 
one shelf and then another. You can 
keep all your celery, lettuce, toma- 


toes and similar vegetables in the 


Hydrator ready for instant use. 
Every household Frigidaire is now 
equipped with the Hydrator. In ad- 
dition, each new model has the 
famous “Cold Control”—a device 


that speeds the freezing of ice cubes 


and desserts. 


Frigidaire also has the extra power 
that insures dependable refrigera- 
tion regardless of kitchen tempera- 
tures. And every household cabinet 


is both practical and beautiful. All 
have convenient elevated shelves. 


All are lustrous, rust-proof Porce- 
lain-on-steel inside and out—as easy 
to clean as chinaware. 

See these important features. See 
how they save time, work and trou- 


ble. Call atthe nearest Frigidaire dis- 
play room at your first opportunity. 


NEW SALAD 
RECIPE BOOK NOW SENT FREE 


We have just prepared a 
special, salad recipe book 
which also gives full details 


about the Hydrator. The 


recipes are new and differ- 


sees | 
a | 


ke 


ent and the facts about the Hydrator 
are interestingly told. May we send 
you this book, together with a copy 
of the new Frigidaire catalog—free? 


The coupon will bring both books 
without the slightest obligation. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 

Dept. G-72, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your new free salad recipe 
book and the Frigidaire catalog. 


In Canada, 1604 Sterling Tower, Toronto 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... 


Stores, Offices and Factories , 


. Ice Cream Cabinets... 


Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 


Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 
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The Railroad Week 

Rail news of the week: 
« A new group took control of Chicago 
Great Western.* Leaders are Patrick H. 
Joyce, onetime President of Standard Steel 
Car Co., and John W. O'Leary, President 
of National Bank of the Republic. At the 
annual stockholders’ meeting the group 
elected Mr. Joyce chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and Bernard E. Sunny, of 
General Electric, board chairman. New 
by-laws were passed giving President V. V. 
Boatner entire control of operation and 
Mr. Joyce and the Executive Committee 
control of finance. As railmaster of the 
Great Western Mr. Joyce succeeds the 


*The Chicago Great Western is one of the 
“Granger” roads that serve the farm territory 
immediately west of Chicago. It sprawls out 
over the northwest like a great four-armed star- 
fish: from the town of Oelwein, Iowa (8,000 
pop.) it stretches an arm east to Chicago, one 
north to Minneapolis, one west to Omaha, and 
one south to Kansas City. Though its 1,495 
miles of track are Liliputian compared to such 
“Granger” roads as the Burlington and the 
Chicago & Northwestern, the Great Western is 
a prosperous and desirable road because of its 
strategic situation. The I. C. C. plan made it a 
northern extension of the Santa Fé. 


Old age can 


hold no fears 








TIME 


lute Samuel M. Felton, who dominated the 
road as president and chairman during the 
last two decades. Director General of 
Railways during Wartime, Samuel Felton 
had a career of 62 years of railroad opera- 
tion behind him when he died last month. 
Successor Joyce, mild-mannered, is a self- 
made man from a hard school: Chicago’s 
“back-of-the-yards” district. His hobby is 
breeding horses, and he has entered his 
Dick O’Hara in both the Kentucky and the 
American Derbies this year. In announcing 
that his group had gained control, Mr. 
Joyce spiked, or attempted to spike, all 
merger rumors by stating that he was 
interested in the Great Western purely 
as an investment. But there are persistent 
whispers of “Van Sweringens” in the air. 
@ The statistician of the Long Island 
Railroad, Penn-owned commuters’ road 
into New York City, revealed a curious 
statistic: the Long Island, 404 miles long, 
last year actually carried more passengers 
than did its 10,511-mile parent. The score 
was 118,888,128 for the Long Island to 
113,713,797 for the Pennsylvania. The 
average revenue per passenger on the Long 
Island, however, was only $.23 as against 
$1.18 on the Pennsylvania. 


T is the dream of every active business man that some day 
he may pass the reins to younger hands, and spend the de- 


clining years of his life surrounded by those he loves. 


Financial independence is essential for such a dream to 


come true. 


Now is the time to build up a surplus fund for old age, and 
urpose are Fidelity Union Guar- 
anteed First Mortgages, available in units of $100 up. Principal 
and interest at 54% per cent are guaranteed by the largest title 
and mortgage company in New Jersey. Your inquiries are in- 


the ideal investments for the 


vited. There is no obligation. 


FIDELITY UNION 


TITLE AND 
GUARANTY 


NEWARK, 


UZAL H. McCARTER 
Chairman of Board 


© F. U. T. M. G, Co. 1930 


NEW JERSEY 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


MORRISON C. COLYER 
President 
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@ The Brothers Van Sweringen continued 
their mysterious way. On the one hand, 
they acted like good little boys and with- 
drew their C. & O. merger in order to re- 
vise it to suit their Uncle I. C. C. On the 
other hand, they deeply pained their good 
Uncle by their persistent buying into inde- 
pendent railroads. Not only do they con- 
trol 47.8% of the voting stock of Missouri 
Pacific, but it is now revealed that their 
Allegheny Corp. owns 20.8% of the voting 
shares of Kansas City Southern, often 
called “the straightest railroad in the 
U.S.” Just how much fire there is behind 
the smoke of recent Van Sweringen actiy- 
ities is question-of-the-moment among 
railroaders. 

q@ The Northern merger rounded another 
bend in its tortuous progress. President 
Donnelly of Northern Pacific made two 
significant statements to his stockholders: 
1) “I do not think so” (in reply to a stock- 
holder who asked whether the disadvan- 
tages of giving up the Burlington would 
not outweigh the advantages of merging 
the two Northerns); 2) The Northerns are 
“considering” the purchase from the Bur- 
lington of its line from the Twin Cities 
to Aurora, IIl., and the leasing of trackage 
rights from Aurora into Chicago. 

@ Erie made an important offering: 
$50,000,000 of 5% mortgage bonds 
through a Morgan-National City-First Na- 
tional syndicate. 


@ One more proxy battle seemed assured 
when Walter E. Meyer sent out letters to 
stockholders of St. Louis Southwestern 
(“Cotton Belt”) asking for proxies, alleg- 
ing that Kansas City Southern still domi- 
nates the road. Mr. Meyer, who has for 
several years been a gadfly to the Cotton 
Belt management, charges diversion of 
traffic from that road to Kansas City 
Southern. 

@ Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, one 
of the most influential members of the 
I. C. C., continued his attack on railroad 
holding companies before the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee (TIME, 
April 14). 

@ To the Boston & Maine came a new 
master: Edward S. French, elected presi- 
dent of the road to succeed Thomas Nel- 
son Perkins, who has been acting president 
since last fall (Trae, Nov. 18). Rail- 
master French is, or was, operating chief 
of several smaller independent New Eng- 
land railroads. He will resign all outside 
positions, devote himself entirely to run- 
ning the B. & M. He is a New Englander, 
born in Maine, now a resident of Spring- 
field, Vt.—which he calls “a shining ex- 
ample of how alive a small place may be.” 
Mr. Perkins is now Chairman of the Board 
—a shift which gives his economic and 
financial prowess full scope, while placing 
operating activities in the hands of experi- 
enced Railmaster French. 

@ In Sebring, Fla., passenger train No. 
191 of the Atlantic Coast Line drew into 
town, was seized by Sheriff Oscar Wolf 
who claimed the road owes Highlands 
County $40,502.42 delinquent taxes. In 
Avon Park, Sheriff Wolff attached the 
road’s right-of-way, tracks, tool houses, 
depot, served a warrant on the station 
agent. Not satisfied, he then sat down and 
waited for a special fruit train, two freight 
trains and another passenger train which 
were expected to come along. 
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CaNADiIAN Pacific’s fleet of 18 great liners, 
led by the white Empresses and the Duchesses, 
takes the St. Lawrence seaway to Europe. It 
offers luxurious first class accommodations ... 
the last word in cabin class ... tourist second 
and third class, too. Two days St. Lawrence 
seaway, then only 4 days open ocean... 
Cherbourg, Havre, Southampton, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, London. 


Have you heard about Canadian Pacific’s 
coming bid for Atlantic honors? The giant new 
Empress of Britain, 40,000 gross tons, nears 
completion in Scotland. With every luxury 
afloat, she will sail to Europe on the St. Law- 
rence seaway in 5 fast days. Look for her in 1931. 


TIME 


Where (STANTESS LINERS 


steam 
1000 MILES 


from the sea 


© Asso. Screen News, Ltd., Montreal 


Have you heard the dramatic 
story of America’s great seaway? How 
giantess ocean liners, Europe-bound, 
steam its salt-water length for 2 days 
before reaching open ocean? How 
they sail from America’s second larg- 
est seaport... Montreal... 1000 miles 
from the sea? 

Long ago, the Atlantic shouldered 
its way 1000 miles into the St. Law- 
rence valley. It created the St. Law- 
rence seaway ...a strip of ocean so 
like an avenue that early French ex- 
plorers thought it their long-sought 
passage to China. 

Québec and Montreal, two world 
seaports, border on its deep channel. 
Montreal is only an over-night jump 
for 75% of America’s population. 

What an amazing thing to embark 
from Montreal! To breathe the tang 
of salt-ocean air, and still have charm- 


53 


a ie sa 


Sorel, at the head of Lake St. Peter in the St. Lawrence 


ing land vistas on either deck-rail. 
Habitant villages, rivers, fields and 
forests ... quaint Norman-French 
Canada bids you a 2-day-long fare- 
well on the St. Lawrence crossing! 

Each summer, added thousands of 
people “discover” the St. Lawrence 
seaway, the Empress and Duchess 
liners. They take this shortest route 
to and from Europe, because they 
find it a most delightful way of 
going. 

Information, reservations, St. Law- 
rence booklet...from your own 
agent or Canadian Pacific offices in 
New York, Chicago, Montreal, and 32 
other cities in U.S.and Canada. 

Also inquire about “‘all-expense”’ 
House Party Motor Tours, $395 and 
up, and Collegiate Tours, $335 and 
up, visiting principal European coun- 
tries and Passion Play. 


iT. LAWRENCE...CANADIAN PACIFIC 


THE SHORTER SEAWAY TO 


EUROPE 





No. 510 
Do/More Executive Model 


Fresh Blood 
for Busy Bodies 


Note the capacity of the lungs, indi- 
cated by black, at the left. Compare 
this with the figure at the right where 
lung capacity is seriously diminished 
by improper posture such as business 
men assume through wrong seating. 
Poor oxygenation of blood follows; 
fatigue sets in; blood is not supplied 
to the brain tissues at normal rate; 
mental alertness and power are lost. 

Seated in an adjustable Do/More 
which is fitted to you individually by a 
Do/More seating expert—just as your 
clothing and shoes are fitted — you 
automatically assume correct posture. 
You avoid the many evils of poor pos- 
ture which rob you of physical vigor. 
You gain new power for your daily 
tasks. 

We have prepared a scientific trea- 
tise on this subject which shows you 
how you can build your body as you sit. 
It is yours for the asking. Simply write. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
401 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


ORE 


Attach To Your Letterhead 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
401 Do/More Bik., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please ond me, with- 
Out cost or obligation, your trea- 
tise On posture, “A Word on the 
Executive's Physical Power. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 


| following names made the following news: 


Thomas Alva Edison, discussing pho- 
tography with newscameramen at his Fort 
Myers, Fla. winter home, said: “I don’t 
like these talking pictures. I can’t hear 
a word they say. Something will have to 
be done for the entertainment of 2,000,- 
ooo deaf persons like myself. Take this 
It girl [plump Cinemactress Clara Bow]. 
I used to like her, but now she’s talking 
too and that spoils the fun for me.” 

While inaugurating the Spain-to-Chile 
radio-telephone service, King Alfonso 
spoke to Captain G. R. White of the S. S. 
Olympic, goo mi. west of England: 
“Hello, Captain, I’ve just called to say 
hello. Many years ago I traveled on your 
boat and I want to find out if she is still 
running like I am.” _ 

The Bide-a-Wee Home for Animals 
(Manhattan) announced it would award 
its medal for persons “who have rendered 
distinguished service in protecting ani- 
mals” to Rear Admiral Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd in recognition of his devotion 
to his terrier Igloo. 


Cartoonist George McManus (Bring- 
ing Up Father) made known that he would 
draw and explain his characters (‘‘Jiggs,” 
“Maggie” et al.) to a Manhattan Method- 
ist congregation to accompany Dr. Chris- 
tian Fichthorne Reisner’s sermon, “Fun & 
Joy.” 

ee ee 


Sir Henri Deterding, head of Royal 
Dutch-Shell oil group, arrived in Man- 
hattan from Europe with his wife to be 
present at the opening of the San Fran- 
cisco Shell Oil Building. Of his company’s 
price-cutting conflict with Standard Oil in 
the Far East said he: “A French philoso- 
pher once said that a dog is the most 
dangerous animal in the world because 
when it is attacked it bites. We are never 
asleep and we never give up. What we 
have we intend to keep.” 

Lieut. Lester J. Maitland, who com- 
manded the first airplane to fly from the 
Pacific Coast to Hawaii, motoring near 
San Antonio, smashed into a bus, suffered 
lacerations of the face, concussion of the 
brain, a lung punctured by a spoke of the 
steering wheel. 


a, 


Aimee Semple McPherson, Los An- 
geles savior, visiting Paris on her pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, announced that she 
had written the music and libretto to an 
opera, The Fiery Furnace. The scene is 
laid in the riotous court of the Pharaohs, 
the music to combine Old Testament 
themes and Jazz. Although first intended 
to be presented only at the Angelus 
Temple, Savior McPherson said that she 
had been persuaded: to have it performed 
“at all opera houses in America.” 

a ts 


James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, 
retired heavyweight fisticuffer, was shown 
through the Tombs Prison, Manhattan. To 
reporters said he: “I don’t know whether 
I should talk to such ungentlemanly fel- 


lows as you. You are not independent, 
You are biased. You write what the pub- 
lic wants. I consider the Press reaction to 
my meeting with Hugh Walpole, the Eng- 
lish novelist, when he arrived in this 


GENTLEMAN TUNNEY 
such ungentlemanly fellows as you.” 


to have been ungentlemanly in 
the extreme. . . . Really nice people in- 
stinctively steer clear of you.” Of “Texas 
Jim” Baker, inmate, self-confessed mur- 
derer of nine, commented Fisticuffer Tun- 
ney: “A strange person, yet apparently 
charming and gracious. . . . I think the 
place is most delightfully cared for, espe- 
cially the way those cots are made up. 
They’re so neat.” 


country, 


Special sales 


representatives 


A Company which has been the recog- 
nized international leader in its field for 65 
years requires men who will be located in 
several metropolitan cities. 

The men chosen should possess the 
following qualifications: 

First, intimate acquaintance with and 
facilities to reach quickly a wide circle of 
industrial executives. 

Second, outstanding sales ability as re- 
flected in an established record of selling 
to this type of executives. 

A third desirable, but not absolutely 
essential requisite, is a well grounded 
knowledge of machinery—its purposes 
and functions, industrial plant operation 
and conditions. A mechanical engineer- 
ing education would be helpful. 

In addition to telling us that you 
possess the foregoing qualifications, please 
state age and in chronological order your 
education, experience and salary earned. 

Salary will be commensurate with fit- 
ness for the work and ability to get re- 
sults. Applications will be treated in 
confidence. 


Address Box 21, Time. 
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Special-feature trains 
East and West 


THE CAPITOL LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL LIMITED 


Real home atmosphere in the Ob- 
servation and Club cars; dinner 
in the specially designed Colonial 
Diner; a competent maid at the 
service of women traveling with 


children, Ride and dine with us. 


LO our 


NE SENTENCE occurs again and again 
O in the letters that come to our offices 
every year: 

“TI was led to make my trip over your 
railroad at the suggestion of a friend.” 
This is not an accident. It is the result of 
a definite plan which was started several 

years ago. 

At that time we said to ourselves, “What 
can we offer people as an inducement to 
travel with us?” 

And we answered, “We can honestly 
try togive people a little more than they’ve 
paid for. 

“Their ticket calls for a ride on our rail- 
road. We are required to provide a loco- 
motive, an engineer, conductors, porters, 
various pieces of railroad equipment, and 
dining-car service. That’s what every rail- 
road must provide. But let us try to give 
them an enjoyable trip; an engineer who 
is doing his very best to start and stop his 


\ 


a 


atlroad 


train without jolt, and a locomotive that 
will help him do it. Let us have tracks that 
are smooth, equipment that is modern and 
clean. Let us try to have conductors 
and porters who take pride in their work 
and who have a feeling of sympathy, kind- 
liness, and thoughtfulness toward travel- 
ers. And let us provide our passengers with 
meals that are rea//y good.” 

People like to talk about railroads, and 
when they found out what we were trying 
to do they began talking to their friends. 
That’s one of the reasons our business has 
grown. 

So it’s you, after all, who have helped 
to make our railroad more and more suc- 
cessful. 

You on your front porch, and in your 
club and church, and wherever you meet 
your friends. 

We appreciate it. When you ride with 
us, we'll endeavor to show you that we do, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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CHECK 


Hundreds of industries testify to 
the advantages and economies 
of unit heating. A sound theory 


has become a general practice. 


CK 
V. 


Gas-fired unit heaters are superior 


because they provide greater effi- 
ciency, flexibility and economy. 


Hiimphrey 


Gas HEATER 





Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters provide 
instant, controllable heat where and 
when it is needed . . . eliminate coal, 
smoke, dust, central heating plantsand 
their attendant labor ... actually pay 
for themselves in increased heating 
economy and efficiency. Our heating 
engineers are valuable men to talk 
with . . . inquiries invited .. . write 
for catalog. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CoO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York Pittsburgh Cleveland San Francisco 





Seventeen Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are 
all that are required to efficiently heat the 
mammoth Fairground Auditorium at Bill- 
ings, Montana. The above photo shows a few 
of the installations (circled) which take up 
neither valuable wall nor floor space. 
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ANIMALS 





Tiger Man 

Big game hunting, a sport often over- 
rated by the accounts of wealthy pilgrims 
to Africa and India, is also a profession. 
Until very lately, the State of California 
maintained a hunter whose whole duty was 
to hunt and kill mountain lions. There 
still are official wolf-killers in France 
(Time, April 7). And from South Amer- 
ica returned last week Alexander Siemel, 
professional tiger hunter, with photographs 
of the adventures out of which he has 
made his living in the state of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. 

When he was 16, Alexander Siemel ran 
away from home in Riga, Latvia. When 


beasts sometimes live long enough to claw 
a dog to death.) If the dogs run a tiger 
into a cave, Hunter Siemel goes in after 
it, spear or bayonet in hand. That, he 
says—for he is a sportsman as well as a 
businessman—is the finest way to kill a 
tiger, in hand-to-claw combat. The spear 
or bayonet must be sharp enough to pene- 
trate the thick, rubbery pelt through which 
no dog can bite; long enough so that an 
impaled tiger’s claws cannot reach the 
hunter. The spot to aim for with the 
bayonet is the breast bone, a_not-too- 
difficult mark after one has been charged 
by a tiger a few times and learns to aim 
coolly. The best way is to get down on 
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ALEXANDER SIEMEL & PREY 


The finest way is hand-to-claw combat. 


he was 21, he left Manhattan for Brazil 
Thirteen years ago, aged 27, he went to 
live in the jungles at the head-waters of 
the Amazon to mine diamonds. That did 
not pay too well, so he took up tiger 
hunting. 

Natural history books call them “‘jag- 
uars” but “tiger” is the local name for 
the big mottled cats of Brazil, which grow 
nearly as big (300 lbs.) and almost as 
strong as the biggest cats of Bengal. 
Brazilian cattle-raisers are glad when a 
tiger is killed. They prey on beeves. Few 
ranchers bother to hire tiger men and the 
state pays no bounties but any rancher 
will outfit a hunter with horses and food. 
The hunter’s income then derives from the 
sale of skins ($40 each, f.o.b. the jungle) 
and live cubs ($400 each). Also there are 
plenty of puma (mountain lion) to be had, 
easier to kill, just as lucrative. 

Hunting Brazilian tigers as practiced by 
Alexander .Siemel requires a few cou- 
rageous mongrel dogs, a high-powered rifle 
with a bayonet attached or a six-foot 
spear. The dogs trail the tiger. If they 


tree it, Hunter Siemel shoots it through * 


the head. (If shot through the heart, the 


one knee and brace yourself when the 
beast charges. 

Hunter Siemel’s best dog, Valente, 
found 64 tigers, was killed by the 65th. 
Hunter Siemel has killed altogether 107 
tigers, three or four each month for the 
last two years. Of these, 90 died from 
one bullet in the brain, 17 he impaled with 
spear or bayonet. 


Naughty Monkeys 

Education is the prime purpose of z0- 
dlogical gardens, and no zoo is complete 
without monkeys. Children like to watch 
monkeys better than anything except ele- 
phants. But at sight of how the monkeys 
play, both alone and with other monkeys, 
many a parent has wondered about the 
educational value of monkeys. 

To officials of Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
Zoo last week a group of indignant North 
Shore residents protested, demanded that 
monkeys and what they do be removed 
from public view. “Not on your life!” 
said one zoo official to reporters. “Not un- 
til they put pants on bulls and skirts on 
cows!” 
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toward industrial expansion, should have come to be the largest national bank in 
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% IGS of iron they are of which we speak — ingots of that precious metal ‘ 
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% which forms the sinew of our buildings, the fiber of our ships, the bone ‘ 

% of our machines — the stuff of our civilization. $ 
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Its production has always been a basic industry in Cleveland. As g 

: distantly as 1828 a crude prototype of the towering furnace of today . 

O 

: melted its twenty tons of iron a week. Now we pour three million tons 2 

*, 

oa : each twelvemonth, and mark to Cleveland’s credit $57,000,000. . 
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; It is logical that this city should have founded its iron tradition so long ago, and . 
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—_ should constantly enlarge its output — as increasingly it does. For Cleveland, % 
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Ohio, foritisacommercial institution, commercially perceptive—commercially known. 
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Off the Course ? 


If you buy letter- 
heads or forms, 
read the free book, 
**Hidden Gold in 
the Bond Field.’’ 
Write Dept. 203 
on your business 
letterhead. 


BACK in the days when charts were a gam- 
ble, holding to the known course was an ever- 
present worry. The problem is a lesser one 
for mariners of today — safe routes are estab- 
lished that lead to every corner of the globe. 


But business today has problems equal in 
scope and in penalty for uncertain judgment. 
One of them deals with letterheads and forms 
for office and shop. In the purchase of bond 
paper printing, many choices suggest them- 
selves and plenty of pitfalls line_the way. 


Caslon Bond is Proven 

Printers know Caslon Bond as the unusual bond 
paper that two years ago introduced standard- 
ized quality into the field of popular - priced 
papers for letterheads and business forms. 
Your printer can supply it in twelve beauti- 
ful colors and white, with envelopes to match. 

If you buy letterheads or business forms, 
send for the free book, “Hidden Gold in the 
Bond Field,” which will tell you why Caslon 
Bond can lead you safely past all of the reefs 
in bond paper printing. Write on your letter- 
head to the manufacturers, The Munising 
Paper Company, at Munising, Michigan. 
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MILESTONE 


——_____.. 


Born. To Herbert Clark Hoover Jr, 
and Mrs. Margaret Watson Hoover; their 
third child, a daughter; at the Good So- 
maritan Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Weight: 6 Ib. 


seca Settee 


Born. To John & Mrs. Dolores Costello 
Barrymore (Blyth), cinemactors; in Hol- 
lywood; a daughter. Name: Dolores 
Ethel. Said Mr. Barrymore: “Of course, 
I am disappointed. We had hoped it would 
be a boy.” 


“> 


—— e 


Reported Engaged. H. R. H. the In- 
fanta Beatrice, elder daughter of H. M., 
King Alfonso of Spain; to Aimone of 
Savoy and Aosta, Duke of Spoleto, second 
cousin to the King of Italy, Italian Navy 
captain. Important to Spanish royalists is 
the addition of sturdy princes, all of King 
Alfonso’s sons being weakly (Time, Dec. 
2). 


o>— 


Engaged. Rodman Wanamaker II, 
grandson of the late great John Wana- 
maker, aviation aid to Police Commis- 
sioner Grover Aloysius Whalen of New 
York; to Miss Alexandria Van Rensselaer 
Devereux, Philadelphia socialite. 


Engaged. Florence Davenport Rice, 
daughter of famed Sportswriter Grantland 
Rice; to Sydney A. Smith, Manhattan 
socialite. 

Engaged. Helen Meany, Olympic swim- 
mer & diver; to one Harry R. Balfe, of 
New York and Clovis, Calif. 


Eloped. Preston Sturges, Manhattan 
playwright (Strictly Dishonorable); with 
Eleanor Post Hutton, Manhattan socialite, 
step-daughter of financier Edward F. Hut- 
ton. 


~<¢ 


Sued for Divorce. Stanley Marshall 
Rinehart Jr., son of Author Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; by Mrs. Mary Doran Rinehart, 
daughter of Publisher George H. Doran; 
at Reno. Charge: mental cruelty. 

Nominated. Richard Whitney, 52, 
broker; to be president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, succeeding Edward 
Henry Harriman Simmons, retiring (see 
p. 48). 

Elected. Sir Percy Elly Bates, G.B.E., 
50; to be Cunard Steamship Co.’s board 
chairman, succeeding Sir Thomas Royden, 
retired. 


A 
o 


Re-elected. Rt. Hon. Montagu Collet 


| Norman, to be Governor of the Bank of 
England for the eleventh consecutive year. 


Birthday. H. M. Albert King of the 
Belgians. Age: 55. Date: April 8. Cele- 


bration: reviewing troops of the Brussels 


garrison. 
> 


Birthday. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
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7 a Hangar Roofs 
Must Last | 


For the metal roof decks of eight new hangars at famous 
Roosevelt Field more than fancied durability is the 
requirement, so special roofing sheets were specified to 
be made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, by 
the architect, Mr. Kenneth Franzheim. 


Durabilityforroofing,spouting, gutters, pipefor plumb- 
ing and heating systems, is obtained in COP-R-LOY at 
economical cost. COP-R-LOY is priced slightly higher 
than plain mild steel to cover the cost of adding pure 
ingot copper to specially refined Wheeling Steel, but 
itis thus equipped to render from two to several times 
longer life than steel without copper content. 


¥i28 Bk: 


Architect, Kenneth Franzheim, New York, N. Y. 


Practically every test to determine relative corrosion 
resistance of steel made to various formulae, has es- 
tablished the unquestioned ruggedness of steel alloyed 
with copper, such as COP-R-LOY. When durability at 
any cost is the watchword, architects and engineers 
closely in touch with metallurgical practice, specify 
copper alloyed steel; and a great many write COP-R-LOY 
into their specifications because its superiority is one 
of their facts gleaned from observation and experience. 


So these eight new hangars for famous Roosevelt 
Field, likewise hangars at the new Curtis Airports at Valley 
Stream, L. 1., and Baltimore, Md., are to have roof-decks 
of this fire-proof, lightning-proof and exceptionally 
durable COP-R-LOY, effecting business-like economy 
that is in accordance with good business judgment. 
You, too, can benefitin building bytheuse of COP-R-LOY 
in one or more of its many forms. Write for a booklet 
that may give you just the suggestion you may need. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company 


Subsidiary Companies: 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 


Save with Steg) Consumers Mining Company LaBelleCoke Company The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company 
Manufacturers of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, Sheets, Tin Plate, 
Lithographed Plate, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, Wire, Cut Nails, Wire Nails, 
Roofings, Fence, Range Boilers, Tanks, Steel Barrels 


THE 


Ofthe many products made of COP-R-LOY 
by the manufacturer of this modern rust- 
resisting steel, you should know particu- 
larly about COP-R-LOY Pipe, for plumb- 


sprinkling systems; also for railroads, for 


COPPER 


with both black and galvanized finishes. 
ener ap mn ant marsias. it — quiring flat rolled sheets or tubular form 
y leading distributors in all parts of the . _R. pager coon a. 
country. Specify COP-R-LOY Pipe for of metal, COP-R-LOY was selected to in 
ing, heating, refrigeration, irrigation, fullest satisfaction and trouble-free service. 
pri Many products made of COP-R-LOY, \ 4 . f 
oil development and many industrial pur- the Copper Alloyed Steel, are available list will be supplied with names of the 
poses. It is made in all customary sizes today through other manufacturers and 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ALLOYED STEEL 


mane ar] 
COP-R-LOY 


seo us Parent ore 
THE COPPER ALLOVED STEEL 


their distributors. For such products re- 


crease their value and to put their cost 
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manufacturers, upon request. 








le youre building a new home.. 


poull save money in years to 
come if you decide wisely on 
this one important detail... 


O small job, is it, building that 
N new home of yours? So many ques- 
tions to be decided... the advantages 
of so many materials to be carefully 
weighed and discussed. 

Tremendously important, every one 
of these details! You can’t afford to take 
a single one for granted ... especially if 
it’s to be completely sealed up iaside the 
walls. Your water system, for example, is 
one place where you must spend wisely 
... or else sometime you’re bound to 
face the trouble and expense of tearing 
open walls to get at rust-clogged pipes. 

That’s why an investment in Chase 
Alpha Brass Pipe right at the start is a 
real saving. A saving of the money that 
you always spend sooner or later for 
repairs on rustable pipe. A saving of 
laundry ... for there’s no rusty water to 
stain fine linens. And, above all, a saving 
in the irritation and annoying loss of 
time from slow-running, dirty water. 

You see, Chase Alpha Brass Pipe can- 
not rust ... will never rust as long as 
your house stands. And rust is the one 
real danger to a water system. 


This mark is stamped 
on all Chase plumbing 
products 


Too expensive? You’re mistaken 
there. There’s no great difference in 
cost between Chase Alpha Brass Pipe 
and pipe that rusts... only about 34 of 
a cent more per building dollar. For 
example: approximately $75 more in a 
$10,000 house. 

Ask your plumber for an estimate. 
He knows all about Alpha Pipe. It’s 
made from a special Chase brass that 
cuts clean, sharp threads and makes 
leak-proof joints. No fear that he can’t 
get it. Chase Alpha Brass Pipe is avail- 
able everywhere—and every length is 
stamped with the name and Chase-mark. 



















DOZENS OFDETAILS for your new home! Don’t 
neglect any— even if they're to be hidden behind walls. 


CHASE @. BRASS PIPE 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated —Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters— Chase Bronze Screen Cloth— Chase Plumbing Supplies— 
Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 
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the U. S. Age: 68. Date: April 11. Cele. 
bration: none. 
— + 


Died. Chauncey Tasinagi Kills-in-the- 
Bush Yellow Robe, 63, Sioux chief; in 
Rockefeller Institute Hospital, Manhat- 
tan; of pneumonia. In 1927 he presided 
over the Sioux tribal initiation of Chief 
White Eagle Calvin Coolidge. 


— >— 


Died. Sir Thomas Robert Dewar, 66, 
Baron of Homestall, Lieutenant of the 
City of London, sportsman, famed dinner- 
wit, tycoon son of Whiskey Tycoon John 
Dewar; after a three-week illness; at 
Homestall, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Born in Perth, Scotland, he went to 
London 45 years ago, entered politics, 
graduated from the House of Commons 
to the House of Lords in 1919. Rich, he 
bred winning racehorses, dogs, poultry; 
brilliant, he was sought by socialites, ban- 
queteers. Dewarisms: “The most recent 
method of testing whiskey in America is 
to drop a sledgehammer into it. If it 
sinks, it is poor. If it floats, it is good. 
If it dissolves, it is perfect.” 

“Statesmen are simply dead politicians.” 

“Poets are born—not paid.” 

“Love is an ocean of emotion entirely 
surrounded by expenses.” 

His horses Challenger, Golden Dawn, 
Recorder, Lovat Scout, entered in the 1930 
Derby, will not be run. 


— 

Died. Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo, 

70, onetime Governor of New Mexico, 

onetime U. S. Senator; after long illness; 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Died. Sigurd Ibsen, 71, onetime (1903- 


| o5) Premier of Norway, son of the late 


great Playwright Henrik Ibsen; after an 
operation; in Freiburg, Germany. At his 
bedside was his wife, daughter of the late 
great Novelist-Poet Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son. 


@ 








Died. Dr. Howard Edwards, 75, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island State College; after 
a month’s illness; at Kingston, R. I. He 
insisted on dying within sight of the in- 
stitution he had built up since 1906, when 
it had 49 students, 21 teachers. 
iis 

Died. Paul Dana, 77, onetime editor-in- 
chief of the New York Sun, son of the 
Sun’s famed owner-editor, Charles Ander- 
son Dana (1819-97); in Manhattan; ol 
pulmonary embolism following one day ot 
pneumonia. 





Died. Theodore Whitefield Hunt, 86, 
Professor Emeritus of English, oldest 
Princeton faculty member, second oldest 
living graduate (class of 1865); after a 
short illness; at Princeton, N. J. 








——4—_ 
Died. Sarah Ellen Ross, 92, niece of 
famed Flagmaker Betsy Ross; of a heart 
attack; at Catawissa, Pa. 


Died. My Play, 11, bay racehorse, full 
brother of famed racehorse Man o’ War; 
suddenly, of unexplained causes; at 4 
breeding farm in Lexington, Ky. 
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COST-CUTTING REACHES 
THE SHIPPING ROOM 


CRATE HISTORY No. 1031 


Are you satisfied with your crate as is? Or 
do you believe further savings can be 
effected? In either instance Weyerhaeuser 
can be of service to you. 


In the first, we can offer the Weyerhaeuser 
resources for specialized manufacturing serv- 
ice — perhaps point the way to substantial 
saving. In the second, we can put at your dis- 
posal the modern Weyerhaeuser Laboratory 
Method of Analysis and Design. 


Many crates now in use are soundly designed 
and properly assembled. Frequently, how- 
ever, Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are 
able to suggest safe substitutions of lighter 
weight wood with immediately resultant low- 
er cost. 


When investigation shows a need for change 
in design or assembly, the Weyerhaeuser 
Laboratory Method points the way. It shows 
you the minimum amount of lumber required 
and an accurate scheme of fast easy assembly. 


The results are important: Adequate rigidity 
and strength for protection, greater efficiency, 
neater appearance, fewer damage claims and 
frequently a real reduction both in labor and 
shipping weight costs. 


Our immense facilities for specialized manu- 
facture and our extensive experience in meet- 
ing industrial requirements, are important 
factors in the accomplishment of these results. 
Let us give you estimates on your present re- 
quirements for cut-to-size crates. If, in addi- 
tion, you desire our analysis of your crating 
costs, our district representative will be glad 
to arrange it. 





Crate B was the re- 
sult of Laboratory 
analysis and tests and 
shows a 40% saving 


in lumber and a 45% 
saving in weight — 
resulting in substan- 
tial reduction of 
costs. Thinner mem- 
bers, properly spaced 
and braced diagonal- 
ly, gave greater ri- 
gidity and strength 
and being easier to 
assemble, lowered la- 
bor costs. 





This seal on your crates 
marks them as scientifi- 
cally designed, labora- 
tory tested — worthy of 
the product they protect. 


‘Crating Sales Division 











=== : — 


When Crate A was 
shipped to our Lab- 
oratory at Cloquet, 
we found it running 
high in cost because 
of its excessive weight 
due: (1st) to the use 
of an excess amount 
of lumber of unnec- 
essary thickness; 
(2nd) to superfluous 
blocking. Further- 
more, the bracing 
was ineffective. 





| For the manufacturer who is un- 
able to take advantage of the 


economies of cut-to-size crates, | 
Weyerhaeuser offers a variety of | 
ideal Light Weight Crating 
Woods in standard grades and 
sizes. These woods are light 
weight, non-splitting and of am- 
ple strength to assure adequate 
protection, making possible un- 
usual savings in both labor and 
freight costs. 











WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Portrait of a Titan 


New York artists, writers, musicians 
heard cheering news last week: Bob Chan- 
ler was better, Bob Chanler was out of 
bed again. Dozens of them went down to 
offer their congratulations to one of the 
greatest painters, one of the most spectacu- 
lar characters in the U. S. They found 
him, majestic in a long pink nightgown 
and shaggy thatch of white hair, sipping 
a stiff hooker of brandy, and playing Rus- 
sian Bank with small, vivacious Mlle Su- 
zanne Tirlier, otherwise “Tilly,” his sec- 
retary. 

“H’ar ye!” he rumbled. “Haven’t been 
out of bed for weeks. Damned if I’m going 
back to bed for anybody!” 

Robert Winthrop Chanler was born aus- 
piciously enough on Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1873. His family was and still is 


ber of the family, “always painted best 
after his divorces.” 

Came another period of depression. He 
went back to Dutchess County, gave up 
painting, went into politics, ran for county 
sheriff. Having his own ideas of practical 
politics he eschewed such devices as bribing 
the electorate with drinks, kissing babies. 
Robert Winthrop Chanler bought a bull, 
the finest bull he could afford, and serviced 
all the farmers’ cows gratis. The bull not 
only won him the election but kept him in 
the State Legislature for six years. He 
left politics when his brother “Loulou” 
was defeated for Governor of New York 
State by middle-aged, ginger-whiskered 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

Sheriff Bob went back to painting. Fol- 
lowed a second marriage to the tempestu- 
ous primadonna Lina Cavalieri. Another 
brother, John Armstrong Chanler, had at- 





Price Picture News 


Rogpert WintHRoP CHANLER & “TILLIE” 
He: “Damned if I’m going back to bed for anybody!” 
g g ‘ ‘ 


socially prominent in apple-raising Dutch- 
ess County (above & east of Poughkeep- 
sie), New York—a family full of “charac- 
ters” and legends, a wealthy family that 


can indulge its eccentricities. At the age 


of ten Bob drew an indubitable horse on 
a large piece of paper, took it into the 
parlor for his parents to admire. They re- 
fused to believe that he had done it, pun- 
ished him for lying. Discouraged, he did 
not try to draw again for another 25 years. 

When he was 22 he married Julia Cham- 
berlain, younger sister of his brother Lewis 
Stuyvesant (“Loulou”) Chanler’s first 
wife, and went to Paris. It was there that 
he started seriously to paint, studied at 
the Beaux Arts. 

“T became an artist because I was 
weak,” he explains. “Too thin. Too tall. 
Sick. Art is a profession for the weak!” 

Discouraged with his first portraits, he 
turned to mural decoration “because there 
seemed to be a call for that sort of thing.” 
Shortly thereafter he got a divorce, and, 
exhilarated, turned out an amazing series 
of panels and screens, one of which, show- 
ing a horde of giraffes nibbling the tender 
branches of birch trees, now stands in the 
Luxembourg Museum. 

“Uncle Bob,” explains a younger mem- 





tracted no little attention by running 
amuck, shooting his butler, and effecting a 
spectacular escape from the Bloomingdale 
Hospital for the Insane (Manhattan). He 
fled to Virginia, was judged legally sane, 
changed his name to “Chaloner” and set a 
brass plate in his dining room floor “To 
the Memory of a Faithful Servitor.” No 
sooner did the news of Artist Bob’s mar- 
riage to the spectacular Cavalieri reach 
Virginia than Brother John sent his most 
famous telegram: WHO’S LOONY NOW? 

Came another divorce. La Cavalieri 
married Tenor Lucien Muratore. Artist 
Bob erupted in a flood of murals. He de- 
signed stained glass windows, painted 
screens, covered the walls of tycoons’ 
swimming pools and conservatories with a 
profusion of birds and beasts in brilliant 
dynamic color, all the while eating, drink- 
ing, living with gargantuan gusto. No one 
house was big enough for this titan. He 
bought three brownstone houses on East 
19th Street, Manhattan, knocked them to- 
gether and covered every inch of wall space 
with his own paintings. There are palm 
trees and parrots in the pantry, a dado of 
chimpanzees climbs up the stairs, round 
the walls of the yellow dining room stalks 
a procession of tall Mexican goddesses 
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with bird heads. Night after night these 
rooms were filled with the intelligentsia, 


the talking, drinking, reciting, bright 
people of an inner world, while Bob Chan- 
ler sat on the floor, disheveled and benign 
like Praxiteles’ Zeus. 

Two years ago he fell ill. Thorough in 
everything, he was thorough in his sick. 
nesses. He had cirrhosis of the liver, heart 
failure and kidney trouble all at once. 
His eyes and teeth also went back on him, 
For weeks at a time he can only sleep up- 
right in a chair, his great grey head rest- 
ing on his arms. According to all the laws 
of medicine he should have died a year 
ago. Between attacks he continues to 
paint, portraits now. Modern critics, inci- 
dentally, prefer these to his murals. His 
peacocks, sharks, panthers and zebras were 
magnificently alive, but there were often 
too many of them on a screen. His por- 
traits are just as vital, just as colorful, 
but since he can only work for an hour 
and a half at a time, they have the added 
merit of extreme simplicity. 

The friends whom he entertained so 
lavishly have not forsaken him. Every 
evening the invaluable “Tilly” summons a 
different couple to play bridge on the 
counterpane of his enormous bed. Orchi- 
daceous Novelist Carl Van Vechten stops 
in from time to time to emit epigrams. 
Bearded Georges Barrere, Little Sym- 
phony Conductor, comes to play the flute. 
Most faithful is New York’s Chief Medi- 
cal Examiner, Dr. Charles (“Buck”) 
Norris. 

Young artists amaze and excite him. 

“These fellows,” said he, “do the sort of 
thing I try to do consciously, instinctively. 
I find that I’ve already become a myth. 
A legend, that’s what I am. It would be 
amusing to write about me as a sort of 
Living Dead Man.” 


_THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 

Jonica is musical comedy at $3.50 top 
concerning a cute girl who journeys from 
a convent to attend a wedding in Man- 
hattan. The complications, song cues and 
jokes are mainly occasioned by her unique 
naiveté, in contrast with the worldly wis- 
dom of a fat man and an actress whom she 
meets on the trip and re-encounters in 
her baffled adventures at a_ bachelor’s 
apartment. The plot is furthered by a gun- 
shot on a Pullman car, causing the fat 
comic to poke crude fun at a little girl 
who is traveling with her mother. : 

The mysteriously salable banalities ot 
musical comedy are further exemplified 
in Jonica by a song entitled “I Want 
Someone,” the queer facial contortions of 
Joyce Barbour, who really can be pretty, 
and a wedding parade in which the girl 
from the convent is propelled, by coinci- 
dence, into matrimony. 

—— 

Live and Learn. Presented by Michael 
Kallesser—who wrote One Man’s Woman, 
Trial Marriage, Marriage on Approval— 
Live and Learn is a thin little wisp of 
domestic dramaturgy. If Frederick Man- 
ning (“a vagabond and a plunger’’) had 
not come to dine with Harold (‘who has 
a pagan love for movement and color”) 
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Your own personal news-reel 


It isn’t just a new camera—it’s a 
new camera habit. Not just the now- 
and-then taking of a picture but the 
snap, snap, snapping of anything 
and everything that happens to 
interest you. Your own personal news 
reel—as vivid and gossipy and com- 
plete as the experiences themselves. 
> Ag) 

For just imagine! F ths Mae 

This new little pocket- A 


) 


size Ansco Memo will 
give you fifty pictures on 
one 50¢ film—a penny a 
picture. You can snap 


away to your heart’s 


content—it costs so 


machine qun action 


little. Ready the instant you want it 





—for a quick shot or a succession 
of shots—from any angle you want 
to aim. 


From automobile, train or airplane, 






ACTUAL HEIGHT OF MEMO CAMERA IS 4 INCHES 





every scene becomes a picture, for your 


album, for enlargement or for projecting 


on a screen (with the Ansco Memo- 


You'll my 
geese Its a habit 


be amazed 


at the way you have caught practically 
everything. And incidentally the MEMO 
habit develops that aptitude for quick, 

chance shots that is so 


often the secret of good 
picture-taking. 


The Ansco Memo Camera oper- 
ates as fast as your thumb and 
finger can move. A twick of your 
thumb advances the film. Its auto- 
matic dial counts exposures as 
made; has direct-vision spyglass 
finder; easy daylight loading; no 
+ focusing. It can take a succession 
of snaps at an astonishingly rapid 
rate. Price $20.00 including carry- 
ing case. 

Learn more about the Memo 
—at your dealer’s or write for 


free 56 page Memo hand book. 


Last Minute Delivery —VWVire your order for a Memo 
and one will be delivered at your boat or hotel in 
New York, Boston or Montreal. Branches also in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Chicago, Atlanta, 


Washington, D.C., Toronto, Detroit. 


AGFA ANscoO 
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Trees at “West Hills’’, estate of 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ati 


water Kent 


Ardmore, Pa. 
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makes the difference 


—.the Bartlett Way 


It is the extra margin of service, of skill, of re- 
search and applied science that Bartlett clients 
quickly recognize and appreciate when they 
engage us for the first time. This added bal- 
ance of safety, while not immediately obvious, 
becomes increasingly apparent with the steady 
improvement in health and beauty of your 
trees. Such results are not haphazard, but due 
to methods guided by the findings of the fa- 
mous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 
Yet Bartlett charges are no higher. For con- 
sultation as to a program for your trees, 
address the home office or the branch office 


nearest you. 


JheE. A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Orange, 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Branch Offices: 
Boston 
White Plains 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Westbury, L. I. 


BARTLETT OS 
Danbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 


N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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and Mabel Fuller, along with Annette 
Roberts (‘‘a gold digger on a legal holi- 
day”), there would have been no elder- 
berry wine. Had it not been for the 
elderberry wine, Harold would not have 
been drunk, Annette more drunk. Nor 
would Mabel have left home and Frederick 
received all blame. Commentators based 
their criticism, in essence, upon the cur- 
tain line of Act I: “The whole thing has 
been a mistake, a failure.” 


RELIGION 


Reorganized Mormons 

A great congress of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints last fortnight 
celebrated the centennial of Mormonism 
in Salt Lake City, capital of Mormondon 
(Time, April 7). A great congress of the 








FREDERICK MApiIson SMITH 
He is the seed of Joseph. 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints also celebrated the same 
centennial in fast-growing Independence, 
Mo., capital of Reorganized Mormondom. 

Not to be confused with Mormondom 
is Reorganized Mormondom. The former's 
hosts number 700,000; the latter’s 100,000. 
But the Reorganized Church claims to be 
the legal successor of the original Mormon 
church as founded by Prophet Joseph 
Smith. 

In 1831 Founder Smith led a group Ol 
Mormons out of Ohio into Missouri, set- 
tled in Independence (Jackson County), 
historic point of departure for wagon- 
trains taking the Santa Fé, Old Salt Lake 
and Oregon trails. He proclaimed the new 
Jerusalem. Two years later the Mormons 
were brusquely ushered out of the county, 
scattered through the state. 

In 1844 Founder Smith was martyred, 
shot down by his persecutors. A Mormon 
faction repudiated the leadership and sun- 
dry policies (including polygamy) of his 
successor, Brigham Young. In_ 1860 
Joseph Smith, son of Founder Smith, be- 
came first president of this group’s Re- 
organized Church. Seven years _latet 


| numerous Reorganized families went back 
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In all this Hub-bub 
about the new golf ball 


Me Hact stands out 


The change in size and weight 
next year does not affect the 
qualities that make some balls 


better than others nce Wee ee a Ga 


R years, golf balls have been made 

toa specified weight and a specified 
size. For years, some balls have been 
better than others. 

And as it is now, so shall it be. The 
features that make the Kro-Flite a better 
ball in the present size will make it a 
better ball in the new 1931 size. 

For a simple change in size and weight 
can’t take from Kro-Flite the things that 
only Spalding can put into a golf ball. 

Superior manufacturing methods—ex- 
perience that has been accumulated since 
Spalding made the first golf ball ever 
made in this country—knowledge of bal- 
listics, and scientific data on such sub- 
jects as the effect of cover marking on 
the flight of the ball—Spalding frozen 
core—Spalding patented vulcanized 
cover—these are the things that de/ong 
to Spalding. These are the things that 
go into every Kro-Flite whether it’s the 
present ball or the new size ball of 1931. 

And these are the thingsthat make Kro- 
Flite, present size or new size, the tough- 
est golf ball in the world. These are the 


reasons why, in tests on the mur- 
derous Guillotine, with every ball 
in the world, Kro-Flite never fails 
to carry off first honors. 

This Guillotine is the labora- 
tory equivalent of the very worst 
shot in any golfer’s repertory. A 
heavily weighted steel knife 
drops on a golf ball, hitting it exactly 
as a clubhead does on a viciously 
topped iron shot. 

Recently, every ball that is at present 
made in the new 1931 size pitted its 
strength against the Guillotine. Of them 
all the Kro-Flite alone came through 
unscathed. Most of the others were com- 
pletely ruined. All were in sorry shape 
as far as actual play was concerned. 

But the Kro-Flitecame from under that 
brutal blade with nothing more than a 
barely perceptible dent. In fact, that same 
Kro-Flite was in perfect shape 
to live through a natural life of 
play. And life to a Kro-Flite is 
a long affair. For a Kro-Flite 
has been known to be hale 
and hearty at the end of 828 
holes of play! 

This Guillotine test is an old 
story. In hundreds of these 
tests, the Guillotine never yet 
has won a decision from a Kro- 
Flite Ball. It never yet has lost 
a decision to anyother! 


KRO-FLITE 


© 1930, A. G. S. & Bros., Inc. 


EACH CENTS 


Kro-F lite has distance, too! 


In recent tests, on the Driving Ma- 
chines at Chicopee, Mass., Putney, Eng- 
land, and Pinehurst, N. C.—the Kro- 
Flite once again proved that it is one 
of the longest balls made. 

For in these tests as in former tests 
the Kro-Flite fell but a trifling distance 
behind its brother, the famous Spalding 
Ball, the longest of them all! 

Truly the Kro-Flite is the only ball 
in the world that combines first grade 
distance with maximum durability. 

Your Professional, your Spalding 
Dealer, or any Spalding Store can sup- 
ply you with either the Kro-Flite or the 
Spalding in the present size and weight 
or in the new 1931 size and weight. Dim- 
ple or mesh, plain white or Spalding 
Multidot Marking. 75 cents each. 


Here are the two present size balls that made the best showing 
against the Guillotine, On the left is the Kro-Flite, On the right is 
the next most durable ball of the few balls that are comparable to 
the Kro-Flite in distance. 


And here are the two balls in the new 1931 specifications that made 
the best showing in the Guillotine test. On the left is the Kro-Flite, 
still the Champion. On the right is the next most durable ball of the 


same group. 
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Yes, But How About Labor Itself-On W heels? 


a ae “4 
; ys 


N the last page we showed what had 

happened to the factory as the result 
of labor taking to wheels. Labor on 
wheels had moved away from the fac- 
tory. And the very architecture of the 
factory itself has changed. All of the 
protective mechanism had gone, be- 


cause labor no longer lived in hovels 
close to the factory and threatened the 
property within. 

* * * * 


Now we take up what has happened to 
labor itself as the result of the literally 
millions of automobiles it has acquired. 


Economically, of course, the answer 
is very simple. 

Labor on wheels is now helping to 
solve the greatest problem that labor 
has, which is the problem of unemploy- 
ment. A problem which nomanufacturer 
had any possible means of solving for it. 

Today when a wage earner gets out 
of a job, he jumps into his car and 
drives ten, twenty, thirty miles away, 
scouring the factories of the surround- 
ing territory for another job. And, since 
all industries are neither down nor up 
in production at the same time, he 
usually gets it. 

Labor, now mobile and fluid, and 
moving about under its own power, 
no longer stands sullenly in the yard 
of a shut-down factory waiting to see 


what is going to happen. The moment a]. 


man is out of a job, he is up and away 


and after another job. And the Lord 
usually helps those who help themselves. 


x * x * 


Sociologically, however, the case is 
somewhat different. And not quite so 
easy of classification or solution. 

But here we can resort again to our 
case histories. And at least we can get 
some semblance of analysis out of them. 

When we take these case histories 
that come from the field together with 


the personal letters that pour into True 
Story Magazine, and parallel them with 
the stories themselves, we find one 
situation that presents itself with the 
regularity of clockwork. And that sit- 
uation is the “breakdown” of distances, 
due to the automobile, and what this] ~% 
is doing to the whole social set-up of 
wage-earning America. ; 


to the old order of things. But they 
themselves have been touched with the 
power of motor-power. And the break- 
down of the fear of distances has come 
with their own travels. 


So they themselves “‘pull up stakes” 
The Wage earner not only goes to and move to join the bo or virl 
and from work in his automobile, but J 7 a 


with his greater leisure of shorter hours * . oe 
and half-Saturdays off and summer And once again, new problems are 
Sundays he is up and away again and involved. For the wife of that man, 


again on distances of hundreds of miles. who used to run out of her house and 
eerie? ae ae say, “Hello, Mrs. Brown—Hello, Mrs. 


i ? Smith. Is Willie all right again? My! 
Now, distances do strange things to|but Mollie’s looking pretty!” ... now 
people. To begin with, they break down] finds herself in a three or four room 
ear. We are no longer afraid of that|fat without knowing even the people 
which we have seen and with which|next door. to say nothing of any of 
we have had contact. A road oncelthe Coasiiins on the street. 
travelled is familiar. A city once seen} And sothe wheels havecreated wheels 
is friendly. People in Detroit look about|within wheels, problems without end. 
the same as they do in Canton, Ohio. s.& «¢ * 
Their houses look the same. And they 
have the same kind of automobiles. 
“Yes,” you say, “but that’s delight- 
ful. That’s living at a higher speed, a 
greater intensity. That man is getting 
more life to the minute now than he 
; 4 : ~ 
got in a month before. a world that is never at rest? 


x ke & & And above all, do you wonder that 
Alltrue;butit doesn’tlessentheproblem.|there is the constant effort to re-affirm 
And the problem is that with the|the virtue of the old order of things 
breakdown of distance invariably there|while all of this new order is getting 
comes a tug at theold orderof thehome.|under way? 

It isn’t so bad with the older folks a) int: & 
in relation to themselves. But for the|Here at True Story we seem to be at 
older ones in relation to the children|the receiving end of all of this material. 
it is devastating. The boy growing up|We have not tried to be the self-con- 
in Albany now gets married and gets|stituted spokesman for the wage earn- 
a job in New York because he has beenJing class. But every story in True 
to New York. The girl from Peoria likes|Story Magazine that strikes home on 
Chicago. She has been there and shelone of these fundamental problems, 
probably will marry a Chicago boy.|brings in its wake a mass of personal 
The exodus is no longer merely for|letters that cannot be ignored. And 
those who are brave of spirit but de-jalways the refrain of these letters 18 
scends now to those who are merely|the same: “How can we hold fast to 
familiar with the road. The parents|the tenets of the past while the wheelsof 
shake their heads and try to hold onlour new progress are running soeasily! 
(Advertisement) 


Do you wonder that these people turn 
to True Story Magazine for parallels 
of their own experiences? For similar 
problems for which some solution has 
been found? For some yardstick to 
measure by in this changing order of 
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to Independence, where headquarters were 
established. 

President Joseph Smith died in 1914, 
was succeeded (1915) in turn by his son, 
the grandson of Founder Smith. This 
grandson, Frederick Madison Smith, 56, 
mathematician, scholar, is still President 
of the Reorganized Church. He is regarded 
by his followers as the dynastic successor 
of the great Prophet and Founder of all 
Mormonism. 

In organization the Church of Independ- 
ence is similar to the Church of Salt Lake 
City. Similar is it also in other ways. The 
population of Independence is approxi- 
mately 13,000. Last fortnight for the first 


! 





time, some 7,000 Reorganized Mormons | 


crowded into a_ brand new, 
$1,000,000 tabernacle where 
services were held with President Smith 


spacious | 
elaborate | 


and 200 ministers officiating. Soaring from | 


a hilltop, the domed towers of this fane 
testify for miles around that the thrifty 
industry of Reorganized Mormondom, as 
well as Mormondom, has paid. 


a 


Pontifical University 


Catholic schools which are pontifical 
are entitled to give degrees in Divinity, 
Theology and other sacred subjects. Last 
week, by decree of the Holy See, the 
Catholic University at Santiago, Chile (41 
years old, 3,000 students), became the 
first such school in Latin America. 


—- 


Methodist Mores 


“In the interest of morality and sound 
scientific knowledge, we favor such changes 
of the law in the State of New York and 
Connecticut as will remove the existing 
restrictions upon the communication by 
physicians to their patients of important 
medical information on birth control.” 

Not by professional Progressives nor by 
drum-pounding Contraceptionists was the 
above resolution passed last week, but by 
the staid, deliberate members of the New 
York East Conference (in Brooklyn) of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Many 
persons were surprised that a denomination 
which usually frowns on all modes of con- 
duct which make for ease and intimacy 
in sex relationships should publicly advo- 
cate Birth Control. 


But in the most pop- | 


ulous regions of the U. S. practically all | 
the religious strata are veined with liber- | 


alism, In the New York-Connecticut area, 
Birth Control has already been recom- 
mended by conferences of Jews, Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists. 


The Methodists further urged the prep- | 


aration of a sex curriculum for use in their 
schools and colleges. 


declared “that such courses . . . will meet 


the real needs of our young people, giving | 


them such sex education as will lift the 
entire subject into the realm of spiritual 
values.” Another resolution: “We recom- 
mend that the State of New York enact 


legislation requiring that licenses to marry | 


shall be issued only after public notice 
and the lapse of a reasonable period of 
lime to be fixed by law.’’* 


Pa ‘ia a . 
_ *States requiring an “interval between applica- | 
tion for license and its issuance or between | 


license issuance and marriage” are: California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin. 


“We assume,” they | 





Sede a thought 


to your 
EQUIPMENT 


TIME 


Accurate. uniform time 
throughout all depart- 
ments is essential...... 


INTERNATIONAL 
SECONDARY CLOCK 


Maximum production is possible only when 
all departments of an organization are con- 
stantly “in step.” 


By establishing accurate and uniform time 
throughout, an INTERNATIONAL SELF- 
REGULATING ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 
makes this result possible. It furnishes one accu- 
rate time against which all activities are meas- 
ured — thereby assuring proper coordination. 


INTERNATIONAL 
J08 TIME RECORDER 


Such time control justifies your 
careful consideration. An In- 
ternational representative will 
gladly furnish you complete 
information. Just call, write or 
*phone him today. 


Send for your 
copy of “One 
Time Through- 
out the Business.” 
It will show you 
what this -time 
system can do 
for you, 


IN TERNATIONAL 


4 TE a PAYROLL MACHINE 
(\' FEVERY UNIT UNIFORM |~ 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 
DIVISION OF 


International Business Machines Corporation 


Other Divisions: 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TIME 


CINEMA 





Awarded 


Last week the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts & Sciences announced its prizes 
for 1929. The prizes were little gold stat- 
uettes, given out at a dinner in the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Hollywood. 

Acting (female): Mary Pickford, for 
Coquette (United Artists). 

Acting (male): Warner Baxter, for Jn 
Old Arizona (Fox). 

Directing: Frank Lloyd, for Weary 
River, The Divine Lady, Drag (First Na- 
tional). 

Photography: Clyde de Vinna, for 
White Shadows in the South Seas (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). 

Art Directing: Cedric Gibbons, for The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Writing: Hans Kraly, for The Patriot. 

Production: Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
Corp., for The Broadway Melody. 


The New Pictures 


Journey’s End (Tiffany). Many diffi- 
culties confronted the small but ambitious 
and able Tiffany-Stah] Productions in mak- 
ing a cinema of Robert Cedric Sherriff’s 
famed play. It is a play containing a re- 
mote love-interest, but without a woman 
in the cast and without the possibility of 
allowing the entrance of any, unless Cap- 
tain Stanhope’s unseen sweetheart should 
ride through the lines in a coach, like 
Roxane in Cyrano de Bergerac. Further- 
more, it offers no chance for photography. 
All the action takes place in the dugout of 
the officers of C Company; any scenes 
taken outside this setting are unnecessary. 
Even the scenes of trench warfare, which 
to stage audiences were represented by 
powder smells and the operation of noise- 
machines, lose significance through being 
specifically portrayed. 

Despite these obstacles, Journey’s End 





LE 


MOMENT 


TENDU 


[THE TENSE MOMENT] 


When the house is afire and 
you are waiting to be res- 
cued by the brave pompiers me 4 
(fire-laddies) do not lose 
your savoir-faire ... jamais! 


(pronounced zhomae) ... 


be nonchalant... 
LIGHT A MURAD 


pronounced perfect by discriminating smokers 


© P. Lorillard Company 
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as a talking picture is a sensitive, faithfyl 
and brilliant photograph of a great War 
play. The story is a pattern loosely and 
skillfully woven around the lives and char. 
acters of certain British officers in a front 
line sector—their amusements, memories, 
meals, relations to each other—all unified 
by the abstract presence of a power bent 
on destroying them, and which does in 
the end destroy them. These soldiers are 
heroic, but with a kind of heroism never 
before depicted on the screen—a makeshift 


CoLin CLIVE 


A guttering candle ... slowly goes out. 


heroism, concocted in despair as the best 
way to behave in circumstances which are 
absurd, insane, horrible. Captain Stan- 
hope is played by Colin Clive, who has 
the part in the stage Journey’s End in 
London; the rest of the excellent cast 
was recruited in Hollywood. Last shot: 
the scene darker, the shelling outside 
harder, the only sign of life in the dugout 
a guttering candle, which slowly goes out. 


Colin Clive is a descendant of Lord 
Robert Clive, famed 18th Century cam- 
paigner who “won India for England,” 
stalemated the crooked politicians of his 
time, and committed suicide when he was 
50. Like other Clives, Colin was sent to 
Sandhurst (Royal Military College of 
England). One day he broke his knee at 
riding maneuvers. Because the knee 
stiffened after it healed, he was disquali- 
fied for a commission. A good-looking fel- 
low, he got some stage jobs, played in 
London companies of Rose Marie, Show 
Boat, The Way of an Eagle. Last year he 
married a French actress named Jeanne de 
Casalis. He was given six weeks’ leave of 
absence from the London Journey's End 
company to make this picture in Holly- 
wood. 


A 


————_ 


The Girl Said No (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). This comedy, familiar in formula, 
takes a handsome girl and an irresponsible 
young man through a series of incidents at 
the end of which, as a crowning comic 
twist, he gets the girl. Some of William 
Haines’s antics seem dictated less by fan- 
tasy than by pathology, but the conscious- 
ness that in actual life any one of his little 
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Top, the Techni-Quadron, for accurate time in 
seconds, $60. Second, Gruen Quadron, 17-jewel 
PRECISION movement, $65. Third and bottom, 
two 17-jewel PRECISION Quadrons, 14-kt. solid 
gold, gold filled bands, $92.50 and $107.50 
respectively. 

Every Gruen Watch is fitted with 15, 17, 
19, or 21 ruby jewels — never less! 





She old way 


You MEN 


who want pocket watch 
accuracy on your wrist 


| ERE is the Quadron that set a record 
for wrist watch accuracy which, so 
far as we know, has never been equalled ! 


Two hundred Gruen Precision Quad- 
rons — exact duplicates of those your 
Gruen Jeweler will now show you — 
were subjected to official observatory 
tests in Switzerland. And every Quadron 
so tested won the Observatory certificate 
of time-keeping excellence! 

The idea which made this record pos- 
sible —how simple it really is, as shown 
above! 

Most rectangular wrist watches con- 
tain round movements. The Gruen 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Res. 
This GRUEN pledge mark is placed only 
upon watches of higher accuracy, finer 
quality and finish—none less than $65. 
Made only in the Precision Workshop. 


Look for the mark Precision on the dial. 


Larger, stronger parts 
than in any round 
movementin the same 
sise case. By using all 
a eS 0 a ee 
Gruen Quadron move- 
ment makes possiblea 
new standard of wrist 
watch accuracy! 


Advantages of the large size rectan- 
gular movement are obtainable in this 
Gruen Quadron for as low as $57.50 com- 
plete. Other Gruen Quadrons $50 to $250 


Quadron principle, makes the move- 
ment rectangular, using the entire case 
for larger, stronger parts. The result is 
the nearest approach to pocket watch 
accuracy ever put on the wrist! 


You men who want pocket watch 
accuracy on your wrist — examine the 
Quadron at your Gruen Jeweler 
today. 


He can show the Quadrons pictured 
here, together with many others in a 
variety of cases, priced from $250 to 
$50. From professional experience he 
finds the Gruen Watch today the great- 
est value for every dollar you invest. 


There is a Gruen Guild Watch to suit 
the taste of every member of the family. 
Prices $3500 to $27.50. 


Gruen Watch Makers Guild, Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. Branches in 
various parts of the world. Engaged in 
the art of making fine watches for more 
than half a century. 


In the new Classified Telephone 
Directory you will find under “Gruen 
Guild Watches” the name of your 
nearest Gruen jeweler. His store is 
(GRUEN] marked by this Gruen Service emblem. 


The Gruen Quadron 
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The steel roof deck is probably the most important modern development in 


the construction of roofs. Its strength, its lightness, its rigidity, and its freedom 
from warping enable it to strike at many of the age-old causes of roof failures. 
It brings the roof into step with the modern steel-frame building. 


To this steel roof deck, Robertson engineers have added the touch of com- 


pleteness. They have made it impervious to rust and corrosion. They have 
freed it from the expense of maintenance. They have added years and years 
to its life of usefulness. They have applied to it the Robertson principle of 
permanent external protective coatings. 


Today you can put on a Robertson Protected Steel Deck (known as Robertson 
V-Beam) and build over it whatever you need of insulation and built-up roofing 
with perfect assurance that the roof deck is as nearly permanent as any- 
thing can be. 

If you are planning a building, send to the Robertson engineers for informa- 
tion about the V-Beam Steel Deck. If you have any troubles with your roofs, 


write to the Robertson Company about them. If you are not thoroughly 


familiar with the steel roof decks, let us send you information about them 
and their advantages. If you are familiar with the steel deck, but not with 
the protected steel deck, write for facts about it. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Copyright 1930 H. H. Robertson Co. 


ULE ULES \ 
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jokes would be reason enough for his 
being shot or locked up, stimulates rather 
than hinders the humor. Best shots: an 
unnamed player as a frightened waiter who 
is ordered by his employer to make q 
noise like a cat when addressing a patron 
who is supposed to: be crazy; Haines sell- 
ing bonds to a spinster. 


ate ae 

In the Next Room (First National). 
This is slightly better fun that. most pro- 
gram mystery-melodramas. It begins in 
1889, with a carefully dated prolog show- 
ing a husband of the period getting rid of 
his wife’s lover in a mysterious and dread- 
ful manner. Newspaper clippings bring up 
to date the dark history of the Manhattan 
house where this happening took place to 
1929, where the modern mystery phase 
begins, involving the usual detectives, re- 
porters, antique cabinets, stolen jewels, 
corpses. Best shot: the farewell of the 
lover of 1889. 


es 2 FF- 


European Festivals 

Herewith is information for musically- 
minded persons planning a summer in 
Europe—some places and dates worth con- 
sidering: 

England. 

London, where from April 28 to July 4 
opera will be given at Covent Garden. 
Soprano Rosa Ponselle and Tenor Ben- 
iamino Gigli are among the artists engaged, 

Oxford, where special programs will be 
given from May 4 to 10. 

Germany. 

Berlin. Special operas, concerts and 
dramas from May 25 to June 16. The 
New York Philharmonic Symphony will 
play in that period under Arturo Toscanini. 

Bonn, Beethoven’s birthplace. A cham- 
ber music festival from May 25 to 29. 

Karlsruhe. The Fourth German Handel 
Festival from May 30—June 1. 

Bayreuth. The year’s most important 
festival beginning July 22, ending Aug. 19. 
Tannhiuser will be given July 22, Aug. 1, 
5, 9, 20 and Tristan und Isolde July 23, 
Aug. 6, 10, all to be conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini;* Parsifal July 25, Aug. 2, 7, 
13, 21, under Karl Muck; the first Ring 
cycle July 25, 27, 29, 31 under Karl 
Elmendorff; the second Ring cycle Aug. 14, 





| 15, 17, 19 under Siegfried Wagner. 


Munich. At the Prince-Regent Theatre 
special Wagner performances from July 21 
to Aug. 25, followed by a week of Hans 
Pfitzner and Richard Strauss operas. At 
the Residence Theatre a Mozart festival 
from July 22 to Aug. 24. 

Nuremberg. In July and August 
Wagner’s Meistersinger given in its original 
setting. 

Austria. 

Vienna, In June, two festival weeks of 
opera, concerts, drama. 


Also this year from May 6-Sept. 28 
will be given the Passion Play perform- 
ances in Oberammergau. Those planning 
to attend are warned of a new village 
ordinance: that none will be admitted to 


*The first Bayreuth appearance of Conductor 
Toscanini, perhaps his farewell to opera. 
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An exquisite interior in the residence of 
Mr, Francis M. Holt, of Jacksonville, 
Florida. Mr. Mellen C. Greeley of the 
same city was the architect. 


For smart interiors 
MELLEN C. GREELEY favors 


natural 


HAT other material could make 

your rooms so warm, so mod- 

ern, so beautiful, as the natural grain of 

Tidewater Red Cypress (Coast Type)? 

It isno wonder that many such prom- 

inent architects as Mellen C. Greeley 

are using more of this delicately pat- 
terned wood than ever before. 

Thousands of home owners have 

found it the most versatile of woods 


—a wood that can be left in its natu- 


ral state, or waxed, or charred, or var- 
nished, or painted—a wood that can 
be used in any room in the house for 


Cypress 


panels, trim, beams and window frames. 
And, with all its beauty, it costs but 
little. For interiors, be sure to insist up- 
on “sap grade Tidewater Red Cypress” 
—the grade most exquisitely grained. 
Any lumber yard can get it for you. 


Ideas for interiors — FREE 
Actual photographs of modern interiors 
by famous architects have been gathered 
in a booklet which we will gladly send 


you free of charge. Write to the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


(COAST 


TYPE) 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 





This advertisement is published by the following members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. ~ Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. - Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. ~ Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
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Al RARE BARGAIN 
IN TRAVEL JEWELS 








Reduced Summer 
Roundtrips 
to the Orient 
YOKOHAMA. $525 
KOBE e o * * $544. 


SHANGHAI . %606 


HONG KONG %656 
MANILA .. . #656 











A cruise through the Orient! The 
most precious of travel jewels can 
now be added to your life’s treasures 
at surprisingly low cost. And you 
need sacrifice nothing in luxury, for 
even at these bargain fares you can 
make the trip on famous Round-the- 
World President Liners. 

A large outside stateroom with real 
beds is yours. On spacious decks, in 
comfortable social rooms you share a 
joyous life atsea with worldtravelers. 

And no rigid schedule drives you at 
goose step through your trip! Stop 
over as you please. If Japan’s deli- 
cate beauty is about to be revealed 
to you in some great festival... stay. 
Ifin strange China orthe Philippines, 
some world port whose name means 
romance captivates you... Stay. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 














There’s another President Liner in 


just a week. From the Orient 


President Liners return on weekly 
schedule to America. 


INFORMATION—SAILINGS 


Special reduced summer fares are 
in effect on President Liners sailing 
from Victoria,B.C.,Seattle,San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles between May 
1 and July 31. 

President Liners sail fortnightly 
from Seattle and Victoria, B.C.,direct 
to Japan and then Round the World; 
svery week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via Honolulu, to the 


Orient, then fortnightly Round the 
World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston, 
New York via Havana and Panama 
to California and Round the World. 

22 ports. 14 countries. Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Italy, France, New York, 
Cuba, Panama. 


Write for your copy of illustrated book:'*'Shop- 
ping Round the World.’”’ Address nearest 
office, Dept. 3504. 


TOURIST AGENT 


AND 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 FIFTH AVE. 
25 AND 32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. . CHICAGO 
UNION TRUST ARCADE . CLEVELAND 
177 STATE ST. . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORE 


YOKOHAMA 


201 BROADWAY . SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
21080. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
DIME BANK BUILDING 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH. , D. C. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
KOBE SHANGHAI 


152 BROADWAY . 


HONG KONG 


406 THIRTEENTH 8T., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
909 GOVERNMENT S8T., VICTORIA, B. C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
212 EDIFICIO CASTELEIRO HAVANA 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET . E. C.3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


. DETROIT 


MANILA 
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the theatre who have not arrived in town 
the day before and planned to stay until 
the morning after, thus contributing two 
nights’ lodging fees. Motorists will find a 
good new road from Munich. A new 
Christus, Alois Lang, will succeed Cousin 


| Anton. 


“> 
—_o——. 
7, 


Metropolitan Tour 


Last week at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House there was an air of finality 
to the way the curtain fell on the grim 
ending of Carmen. The claque (house- 
paid clappers) and a handful of enthusiasts 
flocked to the front, shouted bravos at 
Mezzo-Soprano Ina Bourskaya and Tenor 
Antonin Trantoul. The big asbestos cur- 
tain hushed all that and the Metropolitan’s 
regular season was ended. Supplementary 
Holy Week performances were scheduled 
to follow. But uppermost were plans for 
the annual spring tour. This year’s route 
and repertoire: 

Baltimore—Aida, April 21; Louise, 
April 22; L’Elisire d’Amore, April 25; La 
Juive, April 26. 

Washington—La Bohéme, April 23; 
Andrea Chénier, April 24; La Traviata, 


| April 25. 


Richmond—La Traviata, April 28; 
Aida, April 29; Tales of Hoffmann, April 
30, matinée; L’Elisire d’Amore, April 30, 
evening. 

Atlanta—Louise, May 1; // Trovatore, 
May 2; La Bohéme, May 3, matinée; 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci, May 3. evening. 

Cleveland—La Gioconda, May 5; 
Louise, May 6; Cavalleria and Pagliacci, 
May 7; La Bohéme, May 8; Carmen, May 
g, matinée; Sadko, May 9, evening; La 
Traviata, May to, matinée; // Trovatore, 
May 10, evening. 

Rochester—Louise, May 12; Girl of 
the Golden West, May 13. 

Among the singers who will appear are 
Sopranos Rosa Ponselle and Lucrezia Bori, 
Tenors Beniamino Gigli and Giovanni 
Martinelli, Baritones Lawrence Tibbett 
and Giuseppe De Luca, Basso Ezio Pinza. 
Since no German operas are to be given 
on the road, German members of the 
company were left free to sail for Europe 
at the end of the home season. Proudest 
of those sailing this year should be Con- 
ductor Artur Bodanzky whose uncut per- 
formances of the Wagner Ring operas 
were the outstanding individual achieve- 
ment of the season. 


Eclipse 

For six years one of the most enterpris- 
ing of the smaller U. S. musical organiza- 
tions was the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. It had able Alexander Smallens 
for musical director. It presented only the 
best of operas and those most creditably. 
It was with regret last week that its ad- 
mirers read a disbandment announcement 
by its president, Mrs. Henry M. Tracy. 
The reasons given were customary: €% 
cessive costs of production; lack of finan- 
cial support. Onlookers wondered if pet- 
haps the Civic Company had not been 
eclipsed by the increased activities of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
which has profited since last autumn by 
affiliation with the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic, the millions of Mrs. Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok. 
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Goods start to market 


Girl of 


A Mid-Western manufacturer entering national distribution found the time his goods waited for 
ypear are mailed sales orders was eating up his profits. He solved his problem by Postal telegrams. 
»zia Bori, Started each day’s goods to market days earlier. Reduced inventories. Increased turnovers. 
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HOW POSTAL TELEGRAPH REDUCES COSTS IN NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


NEW RULE-—tested and proved—has be- 

come part of the modern science of National 
Distribution. It is: Delays on incoming sales 
orders must be avoided. 


For it is now discovered that slow arrival of 
sales orders, as much as slow shipping practice, 
may result in high inventories, tied-up capital. 
National manufacturers are therefore instructing 


use of this vast telegraph system. The Postal 
Call-Box has become standard equipment in 
business offices everywhere. 

The enlarged Postal Telegraph brings not only 
the markets of America, but those of the whole 
world to your very door. Over Commercial 
Cables and All America Cables—parts of the 
International System—your messages are ex- 


pore salesmen to telegraph in each day’s orders. tended to Europe, Asia, the Orient and the 
ic Opera Already over 90% of the millions of Postal countries of Central and South America. 

Smallens telegrams relate to business affairs. The business Mackay Radio puts you in touch with ships 
Be world is becoming telegraph-minded in negoti- on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

it its ad- ations as well as air-minded in travel. Thus, American business striking into 
— Speed, accuracy, reliability, privacy and a world-wide speed-marketing finds its ally in 
ary: written record of all communications—offered this International System represented by Postal 
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A Message 
to the Business Men 
of America 
17 and Others! 


— SUMMER 
ber of Commerce 
that you make it... 
SEATTLE and the great Pacific Northwest 
region, of which it 
is hub and center. 
Because—to see, 
to know the Pacific 
Northwest is a nec- 
essary part of the 
mental equipment 
of every progres- 

sive American. 

Because—here is a re- 
gion of marvelous scen- 
ic beauty, with cool, in- 
vigorating summer 
climate, (Seattle’s sum- 
mer average, 62°), 
where, amid great ever- 
green forests, snow- 
clad mountains, ocean 
beaches, lakes and 
streams, you can rest, 
hunt, fish, swim, golf, 


where? Seattle’s Cham- 
suggests, invites, urges 


explore and renew 
your youth! 
Because—while thus 
enjoying life to the full, 
you will be thrilled by 
Seattle—its beauty of 
setting—its progressive 
spirit—its amazing 
building activity—its 
harbor—its shipping 
the great industries of 
lumbering, fishing, 
manufacturing. 
Because—here is a 
metropolitan city of 
more than 400,000— 
progressive culturally 
as well as commercially 
with a great univer- 
sity—a fine symphony 
orchestra—yet a city 
younger than some of 


its living citizens—set 
in a region whose pros- 
perity is founded upon 
the solid rock of tre- 
mendous natural re- 
sources. 

Because—in short 
here are beauty—and 
metropolitan comforts 

and fine paved high- 
ways—and progress 
and inspiration — and 
opportunity! 

Send the coupon for 
full details. 

Four great transcon- 
tinental railroads to 
serve you—only 63 
hours, Chicago to Se- 
attle. 

You can include 
California in your trip 
at little extra fare 

Special low rates, 
May 15 to Sept. 30. 


Seattle 


Center of the 
ven iied LAND” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 66, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 


Piissseves 


Name_ 
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TIME TABLE 


COMING 


National Affairs 


April 20—First cadet dress parade of 
1930 at U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. 

April 20o—Arrival of Dr. Enrique Olaya 
Herrera, President of Colombia, for a 
one-month U. S. visit. 

April 20—Arrival of “the Japanese peo- 
ple’s envoys” (four young women repre- 
sentatives) in U. S. Purpose of visit: to 
convey thanks for U. S. aid given in the 
1923 earthquake. 

April 26—Pilgrimage of Virginians to 
Cape Henry, Va. Occasion: commemora- 
tion of landing of first permanent English 
settlers in the New World. Invited guests: 
President Hoover, the governors of 20 
States. 

April 26—Conference for consideration 
of southeastern industrial and agricultural 
conditions; at Asheville, N. C. Conferees: 
Governors of seven southeastern States. 

April 28—Eighteenth annual meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; in 
Washington. 

April 28-May 3—Biennial convention 
of the National League of Women voters; 
in Louisville, Ky. 

April 29-May 2—Tenth annual confer- 
ence of the Association of Junior Leagues 
of America; in Manhattan 
Foreign News 

April 22-—26—Third 
congress, first national 
in Mexico City, Mexico. 

April 29—Twenty-ninth 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan. 

May 1-13—Delphic Festivals; at Del- 
phi, Greece. Sponsor: Greek Government. 

May 6—Festival rejoicing to com- 
memorate the 20th year of reign of 
George V; throughout the British Empire. 


Aeronautics 

April 30—Award of Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal for “notable achievement in the 
advancement of aeronautics” to Orville 
Wright; at Washington. 

May 3-10—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce show; at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan. 


Medicine 

May 1-Sept. 30—International Hygiene 
Exhibition; at Dresden, Germany. 

May s-1o—International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene; in Washington. 

May 5—Beginning of annual Red Cross 
Convention; in Washington. 

May s—Beginning of 78th annual meet- 
ing of American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion; in Baltimore, Md. 

Science 

April 28—Eclipse of the sun (total 
through parts of Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana). 

Music 

May 1—June 30—Opera 
Dresden, Germany. 

May 4-10—National Music Week. 
Press 

April 21-25 


highway 
congress ; 


national 
tourist 


birthday of 


festival at 


—National convention of 


the League of American Pen Women; at 
Washington. 

April 26—Annual spring dinner of the 
Gridiron Club; in Washington. Principal 
guest: President Hoover. 


Business 


May 1—Opening of Merchandise Mart. 
world’s largest building; in Chicago. 

May s5-10—Annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress; at Cincinnati, 


Sport 
Horses 

April 19—Grand National Point-to- 
Point; at Green Spring Valley, Md. 

April 26—Maryland Hunt Cup races: 
at Worthington Valley, Md. 

May 3—Virginia Gold Cup Association; 
at Warrenton, Va. 

Motor Boats 

April 23- -acific Coast boat show; 
at San Francisco Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 

April 25-May 3—Chicago national 
motor boat show; at Navy Pier, Chicago. 

April 26—Albany-New York outboard 
race; on Hudson River, N. Y. 

May 3—Intercollegiate outboard cham- 
pionships of southern California; at Ala- 
mitos Bay, Long Beach, Calif. 
ROWING 

April 26—Harvard v. M. 
Charles River, Boston. 

May 3—Blackwell Cup regatta (Yale 9 
Columbia v. Pennsylvania) ; at Housatonic 
River, Derby, Conn. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 

A MonTH IN THE CouNTRY—Turgenev 
in love, with Alla Nazimova. 

Ir’s A Wise CnHILD—A 
eliminate old fiancés. 

JourNEy’s Enp—The fighting British 

June Moon—Songwriters at home and 
abroad. 

STREET SCENE—Ferment in a tenement. 

STRICTLY D1sHONORABLE—Sex shenani- 
gans starting in a speakeasy. 

SuBpway Express—One subway ar, 
two murders, numerous possibilities. 

Tue AppLte Cart—Shaw-talk about the 
divine rightness of Kings. 

Tue First Mrs. FrRAsER—Well-be- 
haved marriage comedy by St. Jo’ 
Ervine. 

THE GREEN PasturES—Extremely mov- 
ing and witty presentation of Negro Bibli- 
cal beliefs. 

THe Last Mire—What 
first degree murderers. 

TopazE—Witty translation 
French with Frank Morgan. 

Musical — EArt CARROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Sons 0’ Guns, Firty MILLION 
FRENCHMEN, SIMPLE SIMON (Ed Wynn). 


ee 


new way lo 


happens to 


from the 


Best Cinema 

Tue Man From BLANKLEY’s—John 
Barrymore with the hiccoughs. 

Mammy—aAl Jolson sings some of his 
good old songs. 

Anna Curist1E—Life on a barge with 
Greta Garbo. 

Saran & Son—A dramatic story of 
mother love. 
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PORTLAND, 


OREGON <«« 


Richest Market in the Pacific Northwest 


— TO THE Market Data Handbook of 
the United States, Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 30, Table No. 1, Portland is the first 
market in the Pacific Northwest, both as to wealth 
and market outlets. List all of the counties that can 
reasonably be considered tributary to other mar- 
kets. Then jot down the counties that are clearly in 
Portland’s territory, as defined by class freight rates. 
You'll find that bank deposits in the Portland 
market exceed those of the next largest market in 
the Pacific Northwest by $103,000,000 and that the 


Tbe Journat, Portland, Oregon 


Please send me your booklet of facts on 
The Portland Market... 


“Portland, World Seaport 
...and The JOURNAL” 


Portland market has 5,418 more retail trade outlets! 


The Journal sells this richest market. Largest eve- 
ning newspaper in the Pacific Northwest and favorite 
daily of the great “Oregon Country,” it opens the 
way for advertisers to do a thorough selling job. 
Local advertisers make it their first buy, having used 
more local display space in The Journal than in any 
other newspaper for the past nine consecutive years. 
National advertisers are following the lead of the 


home folks with excellent results. 


ve JO URNAL 


PORTLAND s,y a2 8 9 


AFTERNOON @ SUNDAY 


WILL F. HESSIAN, Director National Advertising 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NEW YORK, 2 West 4sth St. @ SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 58 Sutter St. @ CHICAGO, 203 North Wabash Ave, @ LOS ANGELES, 117 West Ninth St. @ PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1524 Chestnut St, @ POR TLAND, 306 Journal Bldg. @ SEATTLE, H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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“Time brings all things.” 





Sincere 

In Tokyo, Kenzo Adachi, Japanese 
Minister of Home Affairs, received a let- 
ter from Kiyoshi Nojima, in which the 
writer had enclosed the tip of his little 


finger as a token of sincerity. 
ae ee 


Mac onald Bros. 


ENGINEERS 


We have consistently increased earning capacity 
and net profits for a limited number of Fone rn 
ing clients, representing in all 230 different in- 
dustries. 


Otto 


In Detroit, police sent Otto Fichl to 
the office of Franco Kejna, to have his 
teeth examined, then arrested Franco 
Kejna for practising dentistry without a 
license. In his years of service with the 
Detroit police department, Otto Fichl has 
been charmed, massaged, initiated, ordered 
to take “treatments,” scraped about the 
ears, hexed, advised to leave the country, 
psycho-analyzed, fiddled with by medicine 
men, gypsies, witches, etc., etc. When 
put upon the trail of a suspect, Otto Fichl 
uses his native German accent, saying “I 
vunder vat is der trouble.” Stupid in 
appearance, equipped with a_ worker’s 
badge, it is his business to be the dupe 
of any faker. After paying “Dr.” Kejna 
$5 for telling him that he needed $168 
worth of dentistry, Otto Fichl became 
worried, visited a reputable dentist. 


2 


By this unbroken record of constructive success, 
we have proven that the application of organized 
procedure to an “audit” survey of manufacturing 
methods by an “outside organization” of experi- 
enced engineers is more important to profits than 
an actual audit of a corporation’s accounts. Exec- 
utives of Management in any industry may com- 
municate directly with the Vice-President in charge 
of operations. 


140 Federal Street 


BOS TON 


Massachusetts 
551 Fifth Ave. 310 South Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


1623 Euclid Ave. 212 South Tyron St. 
* CLEVELAND, OHIO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Ceremony 

In Los Angeles, the Rev. Sheldon 
Shephard of the First Universalist Church, 
donned a diving helmet, married Katie 


UNNNNNNSSNNNNNSANNNSSNNNNS SHANNA NNNNAN NNSA NNN NN ANNNNNHKKE | Wilson, 25, and J. F. Gutrick, 26, at the 
———————— — —— = = — | bottom of a swimming pool. 


e 
Quick 
In Columbus, Ind., Herschel Golden 
secured a divorce from Mrs. Golden, hav- 
ing accused her of misconduct with one 
Tunis Quick, 80. 
Bricks 
In Charlotte, N. C., Joe Randle moved 
into a three-room house built of 10,000 
PRIG REERES bricks which it had taken him 18 months 
to collect from alleys, gutters, vacant lots. 
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127th 

WHEN SPRING FEVER TO YOU If In Lowell, Mass., for the 127th time, 
police found James McGrade drunk, and 
JUST ANOTHER COLD IN THE HEAD arrested him. 

Help 

+++ AND A GOOD SMOKE WOULD In Holland, Ohio, a telephone operator 
complied with a request to send help to 4 
HELP ALOT..+ THINK OF THAT ONE subscriber whose dog had become entan- 


gled in a clothes wringer. 


GREAT CIGARETTE ...WHICH CAN niles sy 
ALWAYS CLEAR THE WAY TO OLD- a ee SN tee ae 


himself by holding a round table-top in 
front of his poodle, whom he had trained 


FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT to jump through paper hoops. 


. Mischief 
In Grantwood, N. J., Mrs. Carlo Ra- 
’ ’ . “9 re 
IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED mondo went to court to get her son Carlo 
Ramondo Jr., eleven, who had been ar- 
= rested while up to some mischief. On 
her return with her mischievous son, Mrs. 


$sPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c Ramondo encountered an ambulance cat- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. rying her daughter Angelina Ramondo, 
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ELECTRIC 
STARTING 
EVINRUDE 


ito’ 


LOCKWOOD 
OUTBOARD 


Time Payments on Outboards 


Under a new plan, Evinrude, Elto and Lock- 
wood outboard motors may be purchased on 
easy terms, with down payments as low as $35 
and six or eight months in which to square 
the difference, Full details may be procured 
by writing the Elto, Evinrude or Lockwood 
Division of the Outboard Motors Corporation 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 


tockwooDp 


ORLD’S lightest, handiest and 

most compact twin-cylinder out- 

board. F-o-/-d-s instantly to only 
11% x 1334 x 17 inches. Tiller handle 
folds down to form comfortable carry- 
ing handle. Stow anywhere. 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Full 234 horse power, producing effi- 
cient speeds on canoes, rowboats, tend- 
ers. Twin silencers, self-steering, rub- 
ber cushioning of power head and many 
other remarkable features, 


Write for catalog today. 
Outboard Motors Corporation 


Ole Evinrude, President 
5590-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIME 


seven, who had just been shot by her 
brother Joseph Ramondo, ten. 
eee een 


Nest 


In Burlington, Vt., an English sparrow 
built its nest in the mane of Tommy 
Woolworth, horse. 


ore ceneem 
Beard 


In Hoboken, long-bearded Kupper Bier, 
109, died of pneumonia plus the shock of 
burns sustained in a_ beard-fire which 
sprang up when he lit a cigar stub. 


a ce 
Too Much 


In Manhattan, a dapper, well-dressed 
little man with a big suitcase rushed into 
Grand Central Station shouting: “I’m go- 
ing away from New York. It’s too much!” 

sialic 
Button 


In Vienna, Fritz Mimmler was collared 
by a policeman as he tried to throw him- 
self out of a window. He explained that 
after he had five times tried to insert 
it in his shirt, his collar button had fallen 
on the floor and rolled out of sight. 

o— 
Cowboy 

In Stony Point, N. Y., State Trooper 
Arthur Kley gave chase to Evelyn Mc- 
Millan who, when arrested for speeding, 
asserted that she had mistaken his uni- 
form for the regalia of a cowboy, had 
feared an assault. 


Efficiency 

In Glasgow, Scotland, on the advice of 
efficiency experts, a street-railroad em- 
ployed the services of a professional pipe- 
lighter to prevent its employes from 
wasting time filling and lighting their 
pipes. = 

o- 

Pansy 

In Springfield, Mo., Pansy Coates, 20, 
admitted trying to pay for some mail- 
order purchases with $20 bills painted by 
her in watercolors. 
Corpse 

In Mexico City, a stupid policeman 
found Fidel Zamudio in the street, suffer- 
ing from catalepsy. Supposing him to be 
dead, the policeman carried Fidel Zam- 
udio to the Juarez Clinic where careless 
medical students prepared to dissect him. 
When one of them stuck a knife into the 
washed, shaved, naked body of Fidel 
Zamudio, he sat up, protested vigorously. 


aw, 


Husband 

In Berlin, to while away the time when 
her husband was on a business trip, Mrs. 
E. P. Schlagel attended a cinema. There 
she saw, in a newsreel of the crowd at a 


British football game, a picture of her | 


husband enjoying himself with a strange 
woman. 
newsreel to court, was granted a divorce. 


icine 
Numa Jr. 


In Santa Paula, Calif., hunters killed a 
lazy lion, Numa Jr., who was on his way 
back to a lion farm from which he had 
escaped. 


Mrs. E. P. Schlagel took the | 


“DRIES 
QUICKER 
AND 
BETTER 
THAN A 
TOWEL” 





‘Consider more than 
its economies 


The new “SF” Sani-Dri saves 60% 
to 90% of present towel costs, to 
be sure, but we ask you to con- 
sider more than this saving alone 
. .. Its greatest value to you lies 
in the ability of this new model 
to furnish faster, better, more sani- 
tary washroom service ... The 
new “SF” Sani-Dri has 12 out- 
standing advantages—all scientif- 
ically designed to offer you a ser- 
vice that is unsurpassed today. 
Because of these many new features 
your employees will welcome this 
new model. Your investigation of 
the new “SF” will show you why 
this is so... May we send you 
complete information and tell you 
why you should install this modern 
electric dryer in your washrooms? 








Electrical Division 
CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Electrical Division 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY Co. 
North Chicago, Illinois 


I shall be glad tolearn how and why the new “‘S F"’ Sani- 
Dri will improve our washroom service and produce worth- 
while economies, Please send me complete information, 


Name 
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As Business 
bezins to improve 


XTRAVAGANT operation of a business was never 
less excusable than in these times when even small 
savings may transform into a profit balance an expected 


1930 loss. 


Particularly noteworthy in this connection is the 
provable fact that the savings invariably established 
by the Temporator method of production control are 
not small ones but decidedly substantial. 

One firm estimates them to be as high as $43,000.00 
a year! 

As business begins to improve in response to the 
natural laws of demand and supply, there is more to be 
said than ever in favor of the adoption of this simple 
electro-mechanical means of administering centralized 
production control. 

It operates by means of a central control station or 
switchboard which is connected with dial cabinets lo- 
cated in each working area throughout a plant. The con- 
trol operator, moderately salaried, sends and receives 
information about every job and working activity, does 
the shop record keeping instead of the foremen, clerks 
or timekeepers, tabs the productivity of each worker 
unmistakably. Simple code letters and numerals are the 
medium of inter-communication. Conversation is not 
used. 


Workers use the dial cabinets to signal the start of 
each job and its progress, request relief, materials, a new 
assignment, mechanical repairs. Whether on a group 
bonus basis or other wage incentive plan or on straight 
payroll remuneration, Temporator justly credits them 
with every productive minute they put in. And it works 
also as a signaling system to executives, foremen and 
others—instantly informing them where they are wanted 
and by whom. 


THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


A thoroughgoing plant analysis must necessarily precede each 
Temporator installation: and therefore, a book of facts about 
the Temporator way of handling production control has been 
prepared for executives desirous of knowing what can be ex- 
pected of Temporator. To obtain a copy, address Dept. I.T., 
The Temporator Company, 542 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘lemporator 
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Apologist 

Tue ImmoraList—André Gide—Knopj 
($2.50). 

Author André Gide, wary as a cat tread- 
ing among eggs, writes delicately of a deli- 
cate subject: homosexuality. Michel, 
archeologist son of an archeologist father, 
is wrapped up in his career, cares nothing 
for women, but to soothe his dying father 
promises he will marry. Shortly after his 
marriage he comes down’ with consump- 
tion; his wife nurses him back to health, 
he falls in love with her. But his sickness 
and his convalescence make him for the 
first time aware of his body: in his wor- 
ship of health his intellectual life begins 
to wane, his preoccupation with his physi- 
cal life begins to grow sinister. 

When he is cured, his wife falls ill, she 
has caught the sickness from him. He is 
not so faithful a nurse as she was, leaves 
her alone for long hours. When she dies 
in the same town in northern Africa where 
she nursed him back to life, he has already 
become homosexual. But not once does 
André Gide speak out, he hints, writes be- 
tween the lines. The book is certainly not 
an attack on homosexuality, nor propa- 
ganda for it; it reads more like an apology. 

Author André Gide, 60, wrote L’/m- 
moraliste 28 years ago; this is the first 
U. S. translation. The book caused a storm 
of controversy in France. Other books: 
The Counterfeiters, Dostoevsky, Lafcadio’s 
Adventures, The School for Wives, Strait 
is the Gate, Travels in the Congo. 


niiiliiiaes 
Sociologist 


Grim YoutH—John Held, Jr—Van- 
guard ($2.50). 

Illustrator John Held, Jr. is famed in 
the U. S. for his funny satirical drawings 
of flapper youth, of the golden nineties. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Tre, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Lonc Hunr—James Boyd—Scribner ($2.50). A 
plain but stirring tale by the author of Drums, 
Marching On, of the hills, forests of the West as they 
were in 1800, when a good trapper hated the efiem- 
inacy of log cabins. (See Time, April 14.) 
BysTANDER—Maxim Gorki—Cape & Smith ($3). 
A broad picture of Russia as it was 30 years ago, 
before the Revolution that was to make Author 
Gorki most popular of contemporary Russian 
writers, (Tre, April 14.) 

ALEXANDER Pore—Edith Sitwell—Cosmopolitan 
($4). A sympathetic, able, scholarly but partisan 
biography of ‘‘the wicked wasp of Twickenham” by 
a poet who feels herself a kindred spirit. (TIME, 
April 14.) 

Tue Party Dress—Joseph Hergesheimer—Knopf 
($2.50). Author Hergesheimer writes his first novel 
of fast young U. S. life since Cytherea. (TIME, 
April 14) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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IMPORTED 


flavours from 


ENGLAND— 


SWEDEN 
and FRANCE 


These European 
flavours are 
identical with 
those flavours 
served abroad 
because they 
are made 

in the same 
distilleries. 


'HOLLOWAY’S 


LONDON DRY 


Especially Distilled for 
the American Market. 
Direct from London. 
NUYENS’ 
GRENADINE 
Made in France Since 
1802. A Delicious 
Flavouring Syrup for 
Manifold Uses. 


CALORIC 
PUNCH 


Bacardi Flavour 
"nnhonp eter From Stockholm 
hUYENS A Luscious Flavour 

Similar to Bacardi. 
AGood Mixer ... If your grocer 
cannot supply you, write us. ‘“Mod- 
ern and Old-fashion Cocktail Reci- 
pes”, a new recipe booklet sent 
free on request. Address Dept. T. 


B.B. DORF & CO., 350 w. 31st St.,N.Y.C. 





Sea-tang. Rare flavor has B & M Clam 
Bouillon, nourishing and healthful soup 
from the sea. 


““concentrated clam juice”’ 


QStarts a meal with zestful relish. Hot, 
it cheers; cold, it refreshes like a dip in 
the salt sea waves... Easily procured is 
this fine bottled bouillon. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, send name, address, 
number of bottles wanted, to Burnham 
& Morrill Co., Portland, Me. Seven-oz. 
bottle, which serves five generously, is 
35c; six bottles in carton are $2. Enclose 
check or say,-“‘send C. O. D.”* (Advz.) 





To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 


HOTEL LENO X 


and aor. BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 





A] ‘CAME RAMEN / 
| EARN BIG MONEY 
EARN $60—$250 A WEEK! 


Prepare NOW for one of thoes. BIG- PAY positions. 


You can _ QUICKLY QUA 
home. FREE BOOK tells tow you_can easily win 
big pay, fascinating work as Motion Picture Cam- 
eraman or Projectionist, bg fhotographer or 
Photo-Finisher. Send for it N 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.K-5121 2West33rdSt. New York City 


IFY in spare time at 


TIME 


Few knew he could write more than amus- 
ing captions to his pictures. But Grim 
Youth, a collection of short stories not 
only illustrated but written by John Held, 
shows he can write as well as he can draw. 
Some of the stories: a semi-professional 
winner of beauty contests, tells an artist 
how she does it; an alumnus father em- 
barrasses his undergraduate son by a dis- 
play of oldtime college spirit; an earnest 
student falls for a wall-flower. Author 
Held’s dialog is slangy, up-to-date, topical, 
effectively atmospheric. Not all the stories 
are funny: one tells how a smooth young 
sheik behaves to the girl he has made preg- 
nant. Best story: Man of the World. Best 
= “Go ahead; I guess it must be 
ove.” 

Author-Illustrator John Held, Jr., orig- 
inator of famed flapper moron “Margy,” 
has a broad face, broad grin, elaborately 
tattooed arms. He likes farming, raising 
horses, lives on a farm near Westport, 
Conn. Grim Youth is the May selection 
of the Book League of America. 
Adventurer 

Mocres-Et-Acksa, A Journey in Mo- 
rocco—R. B. Cunninghame Graham— 
Viking ($3.50). 

Adventurer Cunninghame Graham 
wanted to go to Tarudant, Moorish town, 
forbidden to Christians, beyond Africa’s 
Atlas Mountains. That was in 1897. The 
following year he wrote a book about his 
journey; this is the first American edition. 
Tarudant was a dangerous place for a 
white man, more dangerous for a Chris- 
tian, so Cunninghame Graham dressed in 
Moorish fashion, called himself Sheikh 
Mohammed el Fasi. With him went a 
Syrian interpreter, a bearded Riff, several 
followers. Starting from Mogador on the 
coast they struck inland to the mountains, 
got safely through a pass only to be ar- 
rested by the Kaid of Kintafi. He kept 
them prisoners politely for 12 days, then 


let them return, would not hear of their | 


going on to Tarudant. 

Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham, 
78, is a Scotch baronet with Spanish blood. 
Famed traveler, he spent much of his 
youth ranching in Texas, knows Spain, Mo- 
rocco, South America, Mexico intimately. 
A contemner of European civilization, he 
is fond of comparing its vices to the 
virtues of more primitive societies. He 
is a great & good friend of George Bernard 
Shaw, of the late great William Morris, 
Buffalo Bill (William Frederick Cody), 
Theodore Roosevelt, Stephen Crane 
(Time, March 3), Charles S. Parnell. He 
looks like Don Quixote, but has not the 
famed knight’s naiveté. Other books: 
Thirty Tales and Sketches, A Vanished 
Arcadia, Faith, Hope, Charity, The Con- 
quest of the River Plate, Doughty Deeds. 


=e —_—o— 
Specialist 

Itt Terr You Wuy—Chic Sale— 
Specialist Publishing Co. ($1). 

Hundreds of thousands of U. S. citizens 
have heard or read a story by one Chic 
Sale called The Specialist:* a humorous 
monolog supposed to be delivered by a 
country carpenter who specializes in build- 
ing outhouses. J’/l Tell You Why is its 
echo: another rambling, anecdotal dis- 


*Approximately 700,000 copies have been sold 
up to March 1, 1930. 








HEN driving at night, depend- 

able illumination is essential to 
safety. That is why the careful owner 
selects Tung-Sols. These bulbs are 
made by a great organization which 
specializes in miniature types. 
Filaments are accurately placed. Each bulb individ- 
ually tested and inspected, which means every Tung- 
Sol provides dependable illumination, increasing 


confidence at night. For better road illumination— 
use Tung-Scl bulbs. 


THE TUNG-SOL 
FAMILY 


Use Tung-Sols throughout for 
head-lamps, stop-signal, 
parking and tail lamps. Also 
Tung-Sol panel lamps for 


radio cabinets. 


Licensed under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 
95 Eighth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Also Manufacturers of 
Tung-Sol Radio Tubes 
Made Under R. C. A. Patents 
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course on the same theme. The Specialist, 
now admittedly at the top of his profes- 
sion, has been asked to address “The 
Young Men’s Business Breakfast Club.” 
Says he: “Your chairman has asked me to 
talk on and point out such problems and 
pitfalls as confront the businessman of 
today—and I'll tell you why.” 

Says Newspaperman O. O. McIntyre, 
introducing J’ll Tell You Why: “Chic Sale 
is one of the bright-eyed robins of life 
who has preserved our vanishing emotional 
nexus with the turkey-wing stove duster, 
the carpeted brick door-holder, wax doves 
under glass on the parlor mantel and other 











CHIC SALE 
Specializes. 


mid-Victorian what-nots.” Through the 
muddle of Newspaperman MclIntyre’s 
metaphors you see what he means, see 
there is some truth in what he tries to say. 
Author Charles (Chic) Sale, young (36), 
actor, vaudevillian, in one of his acts used 
to impersonate the Specialist; the act be- 
came his most successful one. Says he: 
at the suggestion of two friends he wrote 
down the monolog, had it printed. He ex- 
pected his friends to buy it, hoped to sell 
2,000 Or 3,000 copies. For over a year the 
booklet was a best-seller, for nine months 
last year led all other U. S. books. Last 
month The Specialist Publishing Co. an- 
nounced a pre-publication sale of J’ll Tell 
You Why of 100,000 copies. But Chic 
Sale, best-seller author, has not retired 
from the boards. So This is Paris, musi- 
comedy opening in Atlantic City April 14, 
had an old gaffer in its cast: sharp-sighted 
program readers recognized Chic Sale. 


Millionaire Miser 

Hetty Green, A Woman Who Loved 
Money—Boyden Sparkes & Samuel Taylor 
Moore—Doubleday, Doran ($5). 

On July 3, 1916, in a shabby brownstone 
house in Manhattan, Death came to 81- 
year-old Hetty Green, “Witch of Wall St.” 
She was worth nearly $68,000,000. Sole 
heirs were Son Edward Howland Robin- 
son, Daughter Sylvia (Mrs. Matthew 
Astor Wilks). Most of her fortune she had 
made herself, through shrewdness, knowl- 
edge of business, fanatical, patient per- 
sistence. 


TIME 


Born the daughter of a New Bedford 
whaling family, Hetty Robinson came 
naturally by her talent for gain, read her 
Bible and did not bury her talent. To 
Grandfather Howland, owner of a fleet of 
whaling ships, the child Hetty read the 
financial news daily. A not unattractive 
girl, she cared nothing for parties, every- 
thing for expense. At her social debut she 
looked suspiciously at young men who 
danced with her, thought them fortune- 
hunters. “She bragged afterward that she 
had blown out the spermaceti candles even 
before the last of the guests had said good- 
night. The next day she sold the uncon- 
sumed parts of the candles.” When Hetty 
decided to marry, she chose a self-made 
millionaire, a shrewd investor. Edward H. 
Green was allowed to be the father of 
Hetty’s two children, agent and advisor of 
her financial schemes; when he disobeyed 
her instructions, plunged rashly and failed, 
she separated from him, cut him off with 
an allowance. In 1885 he listed his prop- 
erty as seven dollars and a watch. 

So passionately acquisitive was Hetty 
that she could not bear to pay taxes when 
she could avoid it. She escaped the New 
York State residence tax of $30,000 by 
never establishing legal residence in Man- 
hattan. Though she had a desk in the 
Chemical National Bank to which she went 
every day, she changed her lodgings con- 
stantly: sometimes the Bowery, sometimes 
Harlem, sometimes Hoboken, sometimes 
no one knew where. She loved her son 
Ned, but when he hurt his knee she treated 
it herself rather than pay a doctor; finally 
took him to the Bellevue Hospital clinic. 
When her identity was discovered she did 
not bring him again. Eventually his leg 
was amputated. Hetty habitually dressed 
in very old, shabby clothes, in cold weather 
supplemented her underwear with cleverly 
fitted newspapers. She saved every en- 
velope that came in the mail, used it as 
stationery. 

Between 1885 and 1916 Hetty increased 
her fortune from $26,000,000 to $68,000.- 
000 (some say $100,000,000). She said, 
explaining her method: “There is no great 
secret in fortune making. All you have to 
do is buy cheap and sell dear, act with 
thrift and shrewdness and be persistent.” 

Colonel Edward Howland Robinson 
Green, Hetty’s son & heir, was trained 
by her, took over management of her for- 
tune in 1910. His Round Hill estate is 
one of the show places of South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. When he opened a public 
drive through it, automobilists drove too 
fast to please him (he himself drives an 
electric); he erected signs which read 
“Go Slow, Bump Ahead,” hoped that 
would give them pause. 
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War In Heaven 

CLASH OF ANGELS—Jonathan Daniels— 
Brewer & Warren ($2.50). 

Author Daniels’ title is no irrevelant 
literary allusion: his book tells about war 
in Heaven. Like Authors John Erskine, 
Murray Sheehan, Philip Littell, he writes 
in satirico-parabolic vein; unlike them he 
begins his story not with the creation of 
man but with the creation of Heaven. 

Jehovah and Lucifer woke to conscious- 
ness at the same time and discovered them- 
selves in a green-turfed paradise. As they 
wandered together through this finite 
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Eden (for Heaven was bounded by an 
Edge, beyond it the abyss) they encoun- 
tered other angels, male and female. Most 
of them were beautiful; they enjoyed 
themselves accordingly. Then Jehovah 
had a dream in which the Contriver of 
all creation spoke to him. From much 
brooding this dream became a vision: so 
religion started, and strife in Heaven, 
Jehovah’s first two converts were not be- 
lievers but served him faithfully anyhow; 
Lucretia loved him, Gabriel used him. 
They encouraged Jehovah’s _ religious 
mania, finally suggested to him that he 
make himself God. Then came war with 
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No banner bearer 


Lucifer and his cheerful unbelievers. After 
Lucifer’s defeat Heaven was so well organ- 
ized that Jehovah had nothing to do, so 
he amused himself by creating Earth. 
Meaning to compliment Gabriel (who was 
pot-bellied, puny) he made his favorite 
men in Gabriel’s image. 

“Afterward Lucretia 
laughed about it. 

‘He meant well,’ she said. 
proud of it.’ 

‘I know,’ Gabriel agreed. ‘He’s always 
reminding me of it. I wish he wouldn't.’ 

‘He’s absorbed in it,’ Lucretia declared. 
‘He’s always having floods and _earth- 
quakes and the like or listening to prayers 
or giving laws. It serves to keep him 
occupied.’ ” 

The Author. Jonathan Daniels, 27, 
small, dark, quiet, “has a prejudice against 
all people bearing banners,” sympathizes 
with his hero Lucifer, ideal pagan. Born 
in Raleigh, N. C., he is the son of Pub- 
lisher Josephus Daniels, onetime (1913- 
21) Secretary of the Navy. He studied 
law at Columbia University, University 0! 
North Carolina, was admitted to the bar 
(1923), was reporter on the Raleigh News 
& Observer, Washington correspondent 
for the News & Observer, the Winston- 
Salem Journal. In 1929 he went to Man- 
hattan, became a writer for FORTUNE. 
Last month the Guggenheim Foundation 
announced that Author Daniels had been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship ($2,500 
for one year abroad) to do “creative writ 
ing.” Clash of Angels is his first book. 
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‘He is very 
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Since the early days of the motor car, Marmon has 


+++ Never has that been more conclusively demonstrated than today 


of the Six, Marmon turned decisively to the straight-eight 


meaning, modern looks, modern comfort 


Built into 


Improved and 


it Marmon 


meant progressive thinking 


individuality 


are four great Marmon Straight-Eights in four great price fields—the 


the “Eight-79", the “Eight-69”, and the Marmon-Roosevelt 


who insist their cars must look as well as travel 


in the modern manner + + + 


Marmon 


Motor 


Car 


Each an 


Company, 


simplified it 


- Nearly four years ago, in the heyday 


of style « « + Now there 


Big Eight, 


automobile for 


indianapolis 
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SERVICE SERVICE 


STATIONS Typewriter Bookkeeping Machine (@ stations 


INALL INALL | 
> @ PRINCIPAL 


irs | Posts ledger, statement and proof 


OF THE 


° . : CITIES 
journal, or other combinations of OF THE 


related records, in one operation. 
Performs most of the posting 
operations automatically. 
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